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Editors’ Note 


When the University College of North Staffordshire took 
over the publication of The Sociological Review, a prov- 
isional Editorial Board, composed of the Professors in the 
Social Sciences and allied subjects at the University College 
of North Staffordshire, was appointed. Recently Professor 
T. S. Simey of the University of Liverpool and Dr. K. L. 
Little of the University of Edinburgh have agreed to join 
the Editorial Board. The other members of the Board are 
Professor S. H. Beaver, Professor S. E. Finer, Professor A. 
G. N. Flew, Professor W. A. C. Stewart, and Professor B. 
R. Williams (Chairman). 


The Editorial Board will continue the practice of pub- 
lishing articles on a wide range of sociological topics. In 
addition to articles, the Board is prepared to publish short 
notes on sociological research, and critical comments on 
articles previously published in the Review. 








THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
THE DOCKS INDUSTRY: A CASE STUDY 


T. S. Simey 





or many of us, the controversy whether the social scientist 

should play any part in the solution of problems of government 

and administration is still a live one. For some, the statement 
made by Robert S. Lynd in 1940, to the effect that the task of the 
social scientist involves ‘appraising and reshaping our culture”’ still 
rings true; but it is none the less evident that this formulation is, 
to say the least of it, by no means generally accepted. Social 
scientists are, as a rule, well aware that the results of their work are 
likely to alter the prevailing patterns in the social world in which 
they live, and that the nearer their work approaches the truth the 
more it is likely that this will happen. But this is far removed from 
a general acceptance of a responsibility for assisting the production 
of beneficient change, and inhibiting that which is harmful to human 
welfare. On the whole, the social scientist is not as deeply concerned 
about the social consequences of his work as the atomic physicist, 
and this is perhaps why no social scientist has as yet thought it 
necessary to flee the country to Russia. The social scientist appears, 
in fact, to be somewhat reluctant to mix himself up in practical 
affairs, and he often tends to look down upon the social worker, of 
whom he is suspicious as one who attempts to ‘do good’; in general, 
he leans over backwards in his efforts to assert his scientific upright- 
ness. 

This is to be regretted. The business of social planning and 
control is a vital part of modern urbanised living, which must be 
studied and understood if the characteristic feature of contemporary 
society, namely its potentialities for rapid change, are to be analysed. 
The actual changes that take place are frequently the outcome of the 
execution of plans and schemes, and of conscious endeavours to 
improve the sum total of human welfare. The results may not be, 
and in fact rarely are, what is intended; this is a vitally important 
feature of modern civilization which has hitherto gone almost entirely 
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unnoticed by sociologists. It is high time that this omission should 
be repaired. Very few examples of studies of this kind are, however, 
available to us, even though much could be done to relate the history 
cf the making of governmental and other decisions to their con- 
sequences, for the gap between the eventuality and the intention 
is remarkably wide, sometimes disastrously so, and even the nature 
cf the intention itself may be exceedingly difficult to determine.’ 

The last ten years of governmental endeavour have witnessed 
meny attempts to improve conditions of life by administrative action 
of one kind or another. The battle between the planners and the 
anti-planners which has raged contemporaneously has, however, been 
conducted almost entirely on an a@ priori basis, and has been fought 
to a standstill rather than a conclusion. It is only recently that the 
effectiveness of some of these measures has been assessed; as a result, 
we have been presented, not with the kind of analysis of the decision- 
making process in which Graham Wallas was interested, but with a 
number of investigations which have thrown light on the viability 
of the decisions that were made, and on the effectiveness of the 
measures adopted to carry them into effect. The public reactions to 
the reports of these investigations have, however, also thrown some 
light on the limitations on contemporary processes of thinking which 
influence the shaping of public policy. 

One of the most important of these investigations is the enquiry 
conducted by the Departmental Committee of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service into the working of the National Dock 
Labour Scheme. The report of this Committee’ is the last of a 
series of enquiries, public and private, and can be regarded as at 
least a provisional summing up of the outcome of many attempts to 
deal with a problem the solution of which is as important in the 
national interest as it is difficult to achieve. The Committee was 
composed of five members: the Chairman was a Judge of the High 
Court, one of the members was an experienced business manager, 
another an equally experienced Trade Union Secretary. Two of 
the members were persons with long service behind them in 
university teaching and administration, possessing special knowledge 
of problems of economic organisation. The Committee was therefore 
a strong one; it produced a unanimous report with praiseworthy 
dispatch, just inside a year, and its recommendations therefore pro- 
vide a valuable case study of the processes and problems of the 
control or promotion of social change. 
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The Dock Labour Scheme has, of course, quite a long history 
behind it. It owes its origin to wartime necessities, and it assumed 
its present shape as the result of the making of the Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Scheme as far back as 1947. The under- 
lying purposes which Mr. Ernest Bevin, its originator, had in mind 
were to provide the dock worker with a secure income and regular 
employment; to this end the port transport industry was given a new 
structure in so far as the Scheme provided for a somewhat complex 
system of dual employment. The newly constituted National and 
Local Boards became responsible for establishing a register of dock 
workers, which thus provided machinery for the overall adjustment 
of maximum demand to minimum supply of labour; furthermore, the 
Boards were given the task of making up the wages of individual 
workers to a weekly minimum, and of paying the worker a sum in 
respect of any ‘turn’ for which he could not secure employment. 
Work on the movement of cargoes is, however, entrusted to 
‘operational employers,’ who meet the cost of the minimum payments 
out of a levy on the wages bill. The essence of the Scheme is 
therefore, as the Departmental Committee has pointed out, ‘dual 
control,’ for ‘the management of the labour force is entrusted to a 
body . . . on which both sides of industry are equally represented.” 

The postwar history of industrial relations in the industry has, 
however, not been a happy one. Strike has followed strike, from 
1948 onwards; an unfortunate factor of the disputes has been that 
the unofficial variety has predominated, the unions having proved 
powerless to keep their members at work whilst conducting negotia- 
tions on their behalf. A broad comparison shows that the average 
number of man-days lost yearly in disputes, per thousand insured 
persons, rose from 285 in the period 1930-38, to 3,134 between 
1947 and 1955. The industry, and the country at large, are therefore 
confronted with a serious problem, called by the Committee ‘mass 
indiscipline’; this is attributed by the employers to the character of 
the Scheme itself, and they accordingly formulated proposals to 
amend it in a number of very drastic ways, designed to get rid of 
the principle of dual control. In brief, the employers proposed to 
remove the Union representation from the Board, with the result that 
they would be left to run the Scheme in their own way.” The main 
task of the Committee was to assess the practicability of these 
remedies. 

The proceedings of the Committee therefore amounted to a hearing 
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of the employers’ evidence, and of rebutting evidence presented on 
behalf of the unions and by a number of dock workers who appeared 
before the Committee in a private capacity. The fact that they 
assumed a somewhat legalistic slant was not surprising, for the 
Committee worked under the chairmanship of an eminent lawyer 
who could not but examine the evidence in ways which were 
familiar to him. The issue dealt with was the simple one: were the 
employers right or not? This was decided in the light of the 
practical possibilities prevailing at the moment. The employers’ 
proposals were (as might have been expected) warmly opposed by 
the unions on the ground that they ‘would cause discontent and 
industrial unrest never before seen or known in the docks,’ and a 
former General Manager of the National Board stated that they ‘were 
not now within the realm of practical politics,’ adding, however, that 
they ‘were probably right if the Scheme were being started de novo.’ 
These views were accepted by the Committee, and the employers’ 
proposals were flatly rejected. 

For the rest, the Committee noted that much could be put to the 
credit of the Scheme during the period of eight years in which it 
had been operated. Good progress had been made in ‘many un- 
controversial matters,’ such as welfare; given more ‘goodwill’ and 
‘wholehearted co-operation’ much might be achieved. If, however, 
the Committee add in a somewhat minatory mood, the joint efforts 
of employers and unions ‘are not successful in bringing peace to the 
industry (the Ministry of Labour) may have to consider new ideas; 
but they will have to be new ideas and not retrograde.”* 

A general impression seems to have been given that the Committee 
thought that the difficulties of the port transport industry could be 
solved if more ‘goodwill’ could be shown: the Report ‘conveys the 
impression,’ said the Manchester Guardian, ‘that there is nothing 
much wrong with the Scheme that cannot be put right by a little 
friendly give and take.’ The best thing that The Times could find 
to say about it was that the employers might be supposed to have 
been convinced that their attempts to alter the Scheme were fruitless, 
and that it was therefore ‘conceivable that the industry will gradually 
settle down,’ but only ‘if the unions are prepared to join them in an 
attempt to work together in a new spirit.’ These comments appear 
to be only mildly unfavourable when the arguments on which the 
Report is based are examined; much more stringent criticism would 
have been possible. The mention of ‘co-operation’ implies that 
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persons or bodies exist which are potential ‘co-operators,’ whereas 
the truth of the matter is that the apparatus of administration created 
by the Scheme is a very complex one, the roles of the various bodies 
participating in it being by no means clear. A tendency to ignore 
these realities is evident in the Committee’s opening statement that 
they had ‘been concerned chiefly with the views of the Employers’ 
Association on the one side and those of the Trade Unions on the 
other,’ and also in the more carefully considered passage towards the 
end of the Report to the effect that ‘there are in truth three elements 
in the industry—the employers, the responsible majority (or workers) 
and a third force (consisting) of those who wrongly confuse accept- 
ance of the responsibility inherent in joint control with abandonment 
of the Trade Unions’ function of furthering the day-to-day interests 
of the workers.’ But even this is an over-simplification because the 
conflict of interests between the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and the National Amalgamated Union of Stevedores and 
Dockers hardly makes it possible to speak of a Union ‘side’ or ‘force’ 
in the industry, and the Committee have left out of account the 
National and Local Dock Labour Boards, with the result that their 
account can only be regarded as very inadequate, to say the least of it. 

The Report has also been criticised because the Committee made 
no attempt to deal with any of the ways in which dual control might 
have been brought to an end, other than the proposals of the 
employers. This, it has been suggested, might be brought about by 
eliminating the operational employer, and entrusting the responsibility 
for all dock work to the Board, (or to a port authority, as is already 
the case in Manchester). Moreover, the very troublesome business 
of the enforcement of discipline might be entrusted to an independent 
tribunal. Neither ‘side’ might like these measures, but, the 
Manchester Guardian asked, is it right to treat a statutory scheme 
as a private arrangement between a group of employers and trade 
unions ? 

These proposals were, no doubt, regarded by the Committee as 
being outside the field of practical politics because it was thought 
that they would promote unrest. But the issue is really a crucial 
one, as everything depends on the primary decision whether the 
fundamental problem lies in the structure of the industry, or in the 
culture of the society which determines the behaviour of its members. 
So far as the suggestion of the employers was concerned, that they 
should take over the responsibility for the functioning of the Board, 
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independent researches have indicated that the Committee were 
probably right in rejecting it;’ whether they were equally justified 
in rejecting the other possible administrative reforms is more 
doubtful. But the Committee must be regarded as having gone 
completely astray on one specific issue. This related to overtime, 
one of the most prolific causes of trouble, which accounted for 30 
per cent of the time lost in the industry from 1948 onwards. Here 
the problem of culture (or behaviour) was uppermost. It is therefore 
remarkable that the Committee discussed this issue under the heading 
of the ‘Consideration of Minor Amendments’ to the Scheme, for the 
issue is a very large one. It is of course true, as the Committee point 
out, that ‘the Trade Union Side as a whole’ have accepted the case 
for reasonable overtime, but it is certainly untrue that when the 
Employers asked for an amendment of the Scheme to make explicit 
provision for this, they were starting a mere ‘battle of words,’ as 
the Committee suppose, which it was undesirable to revive. The 
Committee add that this ‘shows a lack of appreciation by the 
Employers of the difficulties that the Trade Union leaders have to 
face.” But this is by no means the end of the story. When Union 
leaders have negotiated overtime agreements they have done so in 
the face of opposition from their members, and they have even 
entered into commitments which their members afterwards 
repudiated.* The present position is thus left in considerable 
obscurity, even though the working of overtime must be regarded 
as essential to the efficient operation of the port transport industry. 
As the Manchester Guardian pointed out, however, the crux of 
the whole problem is the attitude of dock workers towards the 
general conditions under which their work is carried out, and no 
amount of redrafting of the Scheme, or rebuilding the structure of the 
port transport industry will be likely to generate confidence—or 
good will—in the minds of the dock workers if it does not already 
exist. The main lesson of the history of the Scheme is, indeed, that 
institutional changes of this kind do not necessarily result in changes 
in the behaviour of the persons affected, which (to put it mildly) 
coincide with the expectations of those who have planned them. 
The ‘institutional behaviour’ characteristic of dock workers has been 
firmly set by the framework of the industry, as it existed up to 1939. 
They have always placed a high value both on freedom and on 
security, and their behaviour since 1948 has accordingly shown a high 
degree of ambivalence.’ Rising standards of living, greater regularity 
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of employment and economic security, coupled with much greater 
(some would say excessive) freedom from sanctions, arbitrarily im- 
posed or otherwise, have not resulted in a merging of the patterns of 
behaviour, or culture, of the dock worker and industrial worker 
generally. Some might argue that this is due to the operation of a 
time lag, but, in general terms, the conclusion has followed from an 
intensive examination of the problems as they have arisen in recent 
years in the Manchester Docks that ‘changes in the structure of an 
industrial community . . . do little to improve social relationships 
unless they are in harmony with the purposes and attidudes of the 
individuals involved. Alternatively, they must be accompanied by an 
attempt to encourage the appropriate adjustments of these attitudes 
to the changed conditions.”'” It thus remains to be seen whether 
anything in the nature of a learning process can be set up within the 
docks industry that might result in a change in the behaviour of those 
employed in it, consonant with the changes in its structure, and with 
the social policy implicit in them. 

This line of analysis appears to have been acceptable to the Com- 
mittee, and to be implied in a series of recommendations, the 
significance of which may not have been fully appreciated. In the 
first place, the Committee regards the Board as having ‘potentialities 
far beyond its present activities,’ and it is considered that it might 
be made ‘a positive force for good,’ given a greater measure of co- 
operation between the employers and the unions. At the moment, the 
Board does not regard itself as concerned with industrial unrest; it 
is accepted that it ‘could do much more if there were joint agree- 
ment that it should. It appears to be the absence of a common 
purpose that is at present the limiting factor.” Much might be 
achieved, however, if on the one side, the employers were to agree 
to an expansion of welfare facilities, which they appear to regard as 
a means of winning and keeping the loyalty of their employees, and, 
on the other, if the unions were to surrender to the Board their 
jealously guarded prerogative to look after the education of their 
members. Mutual concessions of this kind might place the Board 
in a position to start an endeavour to develop amongst the workers 
a new sense of loyalty to the industry, and a new sense of under- 
standing of the obligations of those employed in it. 

Of itself, this would be insufficient, because the troubles of the 
industry can only be dealt with if the unions are assured of the 
support of their members; confidence in the union leader is one of 
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the primary conditions of industrial peace. The Committee recognise 
the force of this argument only too plainly; ‘a superficial diagnosis of 
the trouble,’ they say, ‘that dismissed the men’s actions as foolish 
and irresponsible and did nothing to discern and eradicate the real 
trouble would have been very dangerous.’ “The Trade Union leaders,’ 
they add, ‘look on all this far too complacently. (They) do not 
propose any means of dealing with the general problem of unrest; 
and they have given us, as well as the Employers, the impression 
that they have not sufficiently considered whether there are such 
means . . . Many, both among the employers and the public, should 
be ready to understand and allow for the difficulties which the Trade 
Union leaders have to face, and will do so if they can feel assured 
that the problem is being vigorously tackled. We certainly cannot 
give them that assurance at present.’ 

The argument of the Committee may be summed up as follows. 
The troubles of the industry are not due to ‘subversive activities,’ 
a ghost that the Committee must be warmly thanked for having laid. 
The proposals of the employers are not practical politics, and could 
not in any event be regarded as adequate to deal with the com- 
plexities of the situation. The trouble is traced to bad morale, and 
this is associated with the complacency of the Union leaders. 
Suggestions were therefore made for the winning of the loyalties of 
dock workers by the Board; both the Unions and the Employers, 
particularly the former, are soundly trounced for their unwillingness 
to face realities as they are, and to take effective action to deal with 
them. ‘Constitution-mongering’ is eschewed, and all are recom- 
mended to follow the strait and narrow path of intellectual honesty 
and hard work. In brief, a very sound series of conclusions. 

It may be asked, however, how precisely the Board and the Unions, 
who are primarily concerned, are to approach the problem of 
scepticism and hostility on the part of the workers? The Committee 
has nothing to say about this. Perhaps the silence of the Report is 
due in the first instance to the process of emasculation which docu- 
ments of this kind suffer at the hands of Ministries; even so, if 
the Committee had been entirely frank, what could in fact have been 
said is very much a matter of speculation, in the light of the poverty 
of our existing knowledge concerning the processes of social change. 
How the officials of the Board or the officers of the Unions are to 
set about the attempt ‘to encourage the appropriate adjustment’ of 
the workers’ attitudes to the changed conditions resulting from the 
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new formal structure of the industry has yet to be discovered. 

The objective to be attained is a difficult one. The dock worker, 
like so many of his contemporaries, wants to have his cake and eat it. 
His attitude towards his leaders, on the one hand, and his job on the 
other, must be regarded not so much as an archaism, but rather as 
evidence of an attempt to cling to old ways of life which are out 
of keeping with the values of the new social order he has struggled 
to create. This is a common phenomenon today. In the rapidly 
changing industrial societies which are characteristic of the modern 
world, the actual direction which changes take at any given moment 
is largely influenced by the tradition inherited by its members, or, 
in other words, by the ‘values and attitudes which tend to persist 
despite changes in social structure.’'' When the old values clash with 
the new, something approaching a deadlock or stalemate may arise, 
as appears to have happened in the docks industry. If this is so, 
mere explanation or exhortation of a rational kind must be regarded 
as inadequate or even irrelevant as a means of changing the dock 
worker’s behaviour, for this, iz appears, is influenced even more by 
the emotions current amongst his fellows than by his own reason. 
Whether the concepts and the techniques of modern social science 
are sensitive and penetrating enough to deal with the problems thus 
revealed may be doubted. But this should not be allowed to serve 
as an excuse for faintheartedness, or for refraining from putting 
them to the test. 

Controlled experiments in industrial relations are still in their 
infancy, but the times demand that the difficulties of conducting 
them must be faced. In doing so, industry will require the services 
of industrial sociologists; if the challenge this will occasion is met 
by them, a new phase in the development of sociology will begin, 
which may have the widest repercussions on the subject as a whole. 
The future this would open up, of collaboration between the 
sociologist, the manager, the Trade Union official, and the social 
worker responsible for what is now recognised at last as a very 
important industrial service, would be a very happy one indeed. 


The University of Liverpool. 
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1 Robert S. Lynd: Knowledge for What? Princeton University Press, 
1940, p. 201. 

2 The desirability of carrying out investigations of this kind was 
emphasised by Graham Wallas in Our Social Heritage, Allen and Unwin, 
1921, pp. 61 seq. His argument was illustrated by evidence drawn from 
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THE DISTRIBUTION AND SEGREGATION OF 
ROMAN CATHOLICS IN BELFAST 


Emrys Fones 





I. 


he charter of the borough of Belfast, issued by James II in 
T 1613, nowhere implies that there should be any differentiating 
in the new town between the English and Scots on the one 
hand and the Irish on the other. Discrimination was written into 
some charters, and this is not really surprising. Towns were the gift 
of invading peoples, and the whole institution was an alien intro- 
duction in Ireland; to the incoming forces they represented vantage 
points and pockets of ‘civilisation’ which must be protected and 
usually walled; to the native population they were a new challenge. 
There are many parallels to the exclusion of native peoples from 
bastide towns when indigenous and intrusive cultures clash. In 
Ulster this clash was also that of protestant and catholic, a funda- 
mental and deep-rooted division which was to dominate social 
intercourse from that time onwards. 

But even if discrimination was not explicit in this particular charter 
—and in many cases even the explicit was ignored—it is tempting to 
read into the first map of Belfast a parallel to those bastide towns 
where the quarters of the native population were in fact a mere 
appendage to the invaders’ walled town;' for before the settlement 
of Scots and English under Sir Arthur Chichester there was no town 
on this site. 

Phillips’ map of 1685 shows the town’s defences clearly enough.° 
Inside the walls, the main thoroughfare, High Street, runs from west 
to east on either side of the Farset river (a tributary of the Lagan). 
But this line of houses is continued outside the walls, and Phillips 
seems to indicate that these houses were on the whole much smaller 
and meaner; symbols of single storied cottages predominate. These 
extra-mural houses were probably little more than thatched cabins, 
and they are reminiscent of contemporary scenes of Carrickfergus, 
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another garrison town, in which clusters of mud and wattle cabins 
are shown outside the walls.* The Belfast ‘suburb’ is also associated 
with the earliest grist mill, and the site is still called Mill Street. Mill 
Street is now the apex of the main sector of catholic population in 
Belfast. Has Phillips’ map in fact preserved whatever segregation there 
was in the seventeenth century? Parallels suggest it, and so does the 
subsequent growth of the Irish population from that one point on the 
periphery of the walled town. 

But direct evidence of the number and social position of the Irish 
is as scarce as that of their distribution. Petty in 1659 gives the 
number of English in the town as 366, and the number of Irish as 
223.‘ It has been presumed that the total population of Belfast at the 
end of that century was about 2,000, yet a letter written by a 
sovereign of the town in 1708 says that there were only 7 catholics in 
Belfast. The figure is extremely doubtful, but such a small number 
might indicate that no account was taken of those who lived outside 
the town, who—if the supposition concerning the ‘suburb’ is correct— 
would be Irish. There must have been many more Irish than 
Macartney claims, and it is not difficult to imagine that they were 
associated with that sector which continuity of tradition has preserved 
as Irish. 

In 1757 the catholics in Belfast numbered 556 out of a total pop- 
ulation of 8,549 (6.5%).° A Record Office return for the parish for 
1776 enumerates 256 catholic families out of a total of 3,033.” The 
parish extended beyond the limits of the town (an average of five 
per family would give a population of over 15,000, but the town 
population was not yet 13,000), giving a percentage of 8.4. This 
might indicate that the proportion of catholics was higher in the rural 
areas of the parish. They did have strong links with the south-west, 
for they were served by a priest from Derriaghy,* and later there was 
considerable movement inwards along the Falls Road. Where this 
sector had its apex the first catholic chapel was built in 1783, 
near a house in Mill Street where mass had been celebrated for some 
time. 

There is no evidence of segregation during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Relations between the two sects were apparently 
cordial, if the fact is taken into account that much of the money which 
went to the building of the new chapel was subscribed by Presby- 
terians;’ though one should also remember Arthur Young’s warning 
that subscription in this case can be no safe guide to the true relations 
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between the sects;"° the rift, supported by penal laws, was very deep. 
It is true that this decade saw the Volunteer Movement at its height 
in championing the cause of the catholics, and the great endeavours 
made to repeal the Penal Code were mainly protestant inspired. The 
civic condition of the minority was deplorable,'’ and it was common 
sense as much as a new spirit of liberalism which convinced protest- 
ants that if catholics were to play their part it could be as full citizens 
only. Many would not subscribe to full emancipation, but realised that 
it was too much to expect loyalty from an unhappy minority. 

It is hard to imagine deliberate segregation in such mounting liberal 
thought; there is no evidence either way, but it is also certain that 
liberalism in thought did not relieve the catholics of their long- 
established poverty. Retail trading was the best they could attain in 
employment, and there is no reason to believe that their well-estab- 
lished sector in the west was broken down in any great degree. Theo- 
retically, those catholics who could afford to do so could move into 
the more select residential streets of Belfast; but in practice they were 
probably too few to upset the well-established pattern. 

The number and proportion of catholics rose remarkably in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The first definite count is given 
in the report of the Royal Commission of Public Institutions, in 1834. 
The total population of the town is given as 60,813, of which 
19,712 were catholics, or 32.4%. Barrow stated in 1835 that he 
thought 18,000 was an exaggerated estimate; he was nearer the true 
figure than he thought.’* Belfast was beginniag its vast industrial 
expansion, and labour was beginning to come in from all parts of 
Ireland. Within a few years ‘some four or five thousand raw, un- 
educated catholic labourers from the south . . . had poured into the 
city’ and they were ‘rapidly increasing in proportion to the rest.’'* 

The 1841 census shows that 15,334 people had been born outside 
the town, but in Ireland; and although the majority came from Ulster, 
where the proportion of the two religious sects was approximately 
50/50, very many came from the other three provinces, where the 
catholic population accounted for about 9 in 10 of the total. 

The next count of religion was taken in 1861, when the catholics 
numbered 41,237 in a total population of 119,444, Or 34.1%. 
Although the town was growing at a phenomenal rate the numbers 
of catholics were increasing even more rapidly. The industrial growth 
of Belfast coincided with the rural depopulation of Ireland, which 
reached its peak in the famine years of the late 1840’s. They were 
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not town folk who struggled into Belfast from the west and south, 
on foot, by road and later by rail, to find relief from hunger; they 
were country folk, and the majority came from catholic areas. 

It is difficult to gauge accurately attitudes towards these incomers 
in this period. The support which was given to the extreme anti- 
papist attitude of Henry Cooke'* was probably an expression of 
protestant dismay at the great increase in the numbers of the other 
sect. Tension certainly rose as their numbers increased. The Party 
Procession Act of 1850 was enforced to end the ‘practice of assembling 
and marching . . . in a manner calculated to perpetuate animosity 
between different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects.’'* This was modi- 
fied ten years later by the Party Emblems Act,’* but it was not repealed 
until 1875. Friction between protestants and catholics had led to 
severe rioting in 1857,'’ and later the discontent caused by the Party 
Procession Act led eventually to the riots of 1864,'* and to repeated 
demonstrations on the twelfth of July. A bye-law prohibiting sect- 
arian language seems merely to have provided ready funds for the 
judicial purse. The split was a wide one; even the shipyard, which 
had kept a balance of protestants by importing specialist labour from 
the Clyde and the Tyne, was spoken of as having two hostile camps.’* 

Reports on the rioting in the mid-century make it clear that in the 
western section of the town there was a considerable degree of segre- 
gation which became accentuated whenever disturbances arose. By 
1857 the industrial region west of Durham Street, between Divis 
Street and Sandy Row, was divided into two segments by Albert 
Street. The Pound, between Divis Street and Albert Street, had been 
predominantly catholic ‘for many years,’ and Sandy Row had been 
mainly protestant; though ‘there was some intermixture, and a few 
Roman catholics resided in the Sandy Row districts, and a few protest- 
ants in the Pound district. Since the commencement of the late riots 
(1857) however the districts have become exclusive, and by regular 
systematised movement on both sides, the few catholic inhabitants 
of the Sandy Row district have been obliged to leave it, and the few 
protestant inhabitants of the Pound district have been also obliged to 
leave that district.’*’ 

This was the mechanism of segregation, although the report stresses 
that except in July (when the protestants celebrated the victories of 
William III) the two groups ‘met in peace: in business there were 
ordinarily no distinctions made, and protestant, catholic and Orange- 
man lived together in friendship.’*' 
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The situation was aggravated by the poverty of the incoming Irish 
population, which led to their congregating in crowded working class 
areas, together with the tradition of the catholic sector in the west, 
which grew along the axis of the Falls Road. A similar sector of 
working class protestants was establishing itself a little to the north, 
along the Shankill and Crumlin Roads: this, and the older Sandy 
Row area, successfully contained the catholic axis. 

It is not until the last few decades of the nineteenth century that 
we can measure statistically the irregular distribution of the catholic 
population in the general population. Figures of religious sects are 
given in the census from 1871—189i inclusive, for the five wards. 
Generalised though these figures are they give some indication of 
irregular distribution. In Table 1. the number of catholics in each 
ward is expressed as an index, derived by dividing the percentage 
of catholics in each ward by the percentage of catholics in Belfast. 
If there are no catholics in a ward, the index will be o; if all are 
catholics the index will be 100 divided by the percentage in Belfast 
—this maximum index for various years is given in Table 1. Unity 
means the same percentage as that for the town as a whole. 





TABLE 1. 
Ward Index 

1871 1881 1891 
Cromac ie ‘es 76 “7a .70 
Dock ibe Bs 1.08 1.08 1.10 
St. Anne’s 7 a 84 74 65 
St. George’s.... ee 1.15 1.34 1.50 
Smithfield ae a 1.31 1.20 1.30 
"% R.C.s in Belfast’... 31.8 28.8 26.3 
Maximum Index a 3.15 3.47 3.76 





[The index should be read in relation to the maximum index which is stated 
for each year and which varies with the decrease in the percentage of 
catholics in the city from 1871 to 1891. The maximum index affects the 
comparison of any one ward, year by year. For example, if the maximum 
index is higher in 1891 than 1881, then a similar index in fact shows a 
slightly lower segregation]. 

In the north (Dock) the proportion is only a little abave unity, and 
varies insignificantly in thirty years. Cromac, representing the entire 
east and south-east,** is considerably below unity in 1871, and de- 
creases even by 1891 as the population on the Down side of the river 
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is drawn from its own strongly protestant county. St. Anne’s ward is 
considerably below unity, representing the more northerly part of the 
western industrial sector, and again there is a decrease as people are 
drawn in along the north-western route from the strongly protestant 
Antrim. Smithfield, immediately west of the city centre, where the 
nucleus of the catholic population had long been, and in which the 
first chapel was built, remains with fairly high but static index. 
Catholic predominance is on the increase in St. George’s ward, which 
includes the Falls Road, the major axis of the Irish population. 

The proportions of catholics remained high in these last two wards 
in spite of the fact that, as the table shows, the percentage in the total 
population was decreasing. The distribution corresponds with the 
comparatively lower socio-economic status of this group compared 
with the protestants, which was referred to above. In 1881, for ex- 
ample, when the catholics were 28.8% of the total population, their 
proportion in certain selected groups of occupations was as follows: 

Legal profession: 17.2%, Medical: 9.7% Engineering: 7.1% 

Merchants: 14.7% Brokers, etc.: 8.9% 

(The fact that there was none in the officer ranks of the army 
contrasted strangely with the proportion in the ranks, which was 
31.9%).*" 

Their relative social position is emphasised in the illiteracy rates in 
the town. In 1881 the illiteracy of all persons over five years of age 
in Belfast was 11.9%: among catholics it was 17.9% for males and 
22.9% for females. Even in 1901, when the town rate was only 7.7%, 
the catholic rate was still 12.2%. The effects of the disabilities of the 
Penal Code were very slow in being erased. 

The ward tables reveal that there was, then, a concentration of 
catholics in the immediate west of the town and in the south-west. 
It is known too that there was a small concentration in Cromac which 
was hidden by the size of the ward, and that even in the north, which 
is near unity in the table, this sect was found mainly immediately 
north of the city centre, an area which from the very beginnings of 
industrialisation had been a zone of decay, spreading outwards as the 
century progressed. 

In 1896 the expansion of the city demanded an extension of the 
boundaries and a change in the wards: their number was increased 
from five to fifteen. The new wards reveal that the distribution of 
religious groups contained a much more radical degree of segregation 
than was ever suggested by the figures for the five wards. 
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TABLE 2. 
Ward Index 

1901 I9II 1926 1937 1951 
Clifton ee 86 93 1.10 1.28 1.31 
Court ve -76 96 99 1.04 1.08 
Cromac ies .90 .90 85 93 92 
Dock 7 1.49 1.61 1.77 1.92 1.94 
Duncairn se 71 BR 43 44 SI 
Falls oie 3.17 3.40 3.58 3.88 3.59 
Ormeau oe -57 .60 30 35 38 
Pottinger = 73 .70 63 59 56 
St. Anne’s.... 1.43 1.39 1.68 1.59 1.57 
St. George’s ... .40 39 .20 18 17 
Shankill aie 31 .29 19 21 25 
Smithfield se 3.58 3.68 3.95 3.86 3.52 
Victoria rae 39 35 24 .20 25 
Windsor i 62 61 72 64 60 
Woodvale “oe 44 41 .21 .19 31 
%age Belfast ... 24.3 24.1 23.0 23.8 25.9 
Maximum Index 4-11 4.15 4.35 4.20 3.86 





The Table 2. shows that in 1901, for example, four wards have 
an index of less than .5, one as low as .31; seven are between .55 and 
.9; and four are well over unity, two a little under 1.5, one is 3.17 and 
one is 3.58. The last two indices are high compared with the maxi- 
mum index of 4.11 (i.e., the index if the ward were 100% catholic). 
The ward with an index of 3.17 is Falls; this was carved out of the 
former St. George’s, the remainder of which, representing south 
Belfast, is in 1901 only .40. This indicates that the new ward bound- 
aries were taking into account the marked difference in religious 
composition of the several regions of the city. Smithfield ward 
becomes smaller: it no longer represents the industrial west, but only 
a small part of it immediately near the city centre. Here the index is 
extremely high. Part of the old Smithfield ward has now become part 
of the new Shankill ward (.31), revealing how sharp was the religious 
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split in this western industrial population; for this ward, with the 
lowest index of all, is as protestant as the old is now catholic. In the 
same way the new St. Anne’s and Dock wards are much more restrict- 
ed than the old and contain a much higher proportion of catholics as 
a result. 

No radical change had occurred in the late nineteenth century in 
the distribution of these groups, but certainly the more detailed 
indices of the new wards bring out much more clearly the restriction 
in the distribution of the catholic population. Tradition and economic 
position determined this. Still greater segregation was to result from 
the religious and political disorders of this century. 

The Table 2. enables us to trace the changes of indices in these 
wards over the last fifty years. During this period, as in the four 
decades preceding it, the increase in catholics was not keeping pace 
with the increase in the whole population. Consequently there was a 
decrease in the proportion from the peak of 34.1% in 1861 to 23.0% 
in 1926, though since that time there has been a gradual and an in- 
creasing rise. Again it should be remembered that the maximum index 
varies according to the proportion of catholics in the city, and the 
columns must be read in conjunction with the maxima. But they vary 
less than in the roth century, so that comparisons are easier. In the 
majority of wards there is very little change in the first decade apart 
from a rise in those wards which are already predominantly catholic. 
The significant changes occur in the next fifteen years, for the next 
census was taken in 1926. Four wards (Woodvale, Shankill, Victoria 
and St. George’s) which already had low indices (below .4 in 1911) 
drop markedly. Two others (Duncairn and Ormeau) drop equally 
sharply from, respectively, .72 to .43 and from .60 to .30. Those 
wards with big catholic populations increase; Clifton from .93 to 1.10, 
St. Anne’s from 1.39 to 1.68, Dock from 1.61 to 1.77, Falls from 3.40 
to 3.58 and Smithfield from 3.68 to 3.95. This increase in segregation 
in certain parts of the city is of course a reflection of the bitter rioting 
which occurred in the city between 1920 and 1923,”* reflected in the 
Special Powers Act of 1922 which empowered setting of curfews, 
banning of processions, emblems and so on.** There had been con- 
siderable displacement of population, especially in those localities 
where the trouble had been worst—i.e. near the city centre, among 
the industrial workers of the north, north-west, west, south-east and 
east. 

Relaxation of this segregation since 1926 has been slight, and in 
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some wards, where the catholic proportion is high, segregation has 
increased between 1926 and 1937 (Falls, Dock and Clifton). Since 
1937 the position has been fairly static with the exception of Falls 
and Smithfield, both of which show a sharp decrease. Much of this 
can be accounted for by the absolute decrease of population in areas 
near the city centre. Depopulation has been especially marked in 
Smithfield, many families having been resettled in new housing estates 
on the periphery of the city since 1945. 


II. 


Although the ward figures for the proportions of the two religious 
elements in the population reveal interesting data on general distri- 
bution, it is obvious that the unit is too large to disclose any accurate 
information; and within such a large unit a considerable degree of 
segregation could be hidden entirely if a concentration of catholics 
were split and included in two wards in which the overwhelming maj- 
ority was protestant. The map of the distribution of catholics in 1951, 
however, is based on the enumeration districts of Belfast (Fig. 1). 
These are units in which the population is usually about 2,000, in an 
area which can be covered conveniently by a single census enumer- 
ator. As they are later built up into ward figures these data are not 
published.** There are 231 enumeration districts in Belfast, and 
consequently any information which is mapped on this basis will 
reveal a very close and accurate pattern which would be hidden in the 
ward figures. It will be appreciated that when population is sparse in 
any district then the enumeration district will be large; this is true 
especially on the periphery, and in order to offset any great distortion 
the built up area only has been shaded to show the appropriate 
distribution.*’ 

In one other respect should it be stressed that these are statistical 
units and not social regions. Although they are small enough to be 
built up into social regions it is inevitable that at times they will 
overlap two such regions. This means that an enumeration district 
showing 25.9% catholics can suggest that it has an even distribution : 
whereas in fact one part of such a district might be exclusively 
catholic and the other exclusively protestant—that is, far from it 
being an even scatter, segregation may be complete. We will be 
more concerned with this when discussing segregation; in the general 
distribution this fact may blur the edges of the larger social regions, 
but it will not seriously affect the pattern. 
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The detail revealed in this map differs considerably from that 
which would be shown in a ward distribution map. In east Belfast, 
for example, what could previously be interpreted as a slight scatter 
of catholics throughout Victoria and Pottinger wards is now seen to 
be nothing of the kind; there is, rather, one small concentration of 
very high density (over 70%) in the centre of Ballymacarrett, and 
outside this the distribution is almost negligible. 

The outstanding concentrations, those in the 8th octile—i.e. over 
87.9% catholic, are the following: - 

(a) The greatest concentration, and the most important, is that 
which follows the Falls Road, running from a point near the centre 
of the city, southwestwards right up to the boundary. Within this 
block there are several enumeration districts in which the percentage 
is 100. The apex is that point—already referred to above—where 
the indigenous population probably first settled, and where the first 
chapel was built. The grist mill which used the waters of the Farset 
at this same point was the first hint of the use which was to be made 
of the tributary streams which flowed from the western plateau. 
By the time steam power had replaced water power—and partly 
because water itself was essential in the linen industry—west Belfast 
had been established as a purely industrial sector. It grew in the 
nineteenth century as countless numbers of the peasantry poured into 
the town. It is a sector with two axes, for its northern part, along 
the Shankill Road, although similarly industrial, is almost purely 
protestant. The concentration of the catholics along the Falls Road 
is made more complete by the fact that (i) a line of factories along 
the Farset is often the line of demarcation between it and the 
protestant area to the north; and (ii) it is effectively cut off from the 
Malone ridge of south Belfast by the low-lying floodable meadows 
of the Blackstaff river, an area which is only partly, and recently, 
built-up. One other feature of the Falls Road sector is its continua- 
tion beyond the purely industrial zone into continually more 
substantial suburban residential land use. This axis represents the 
entire socio-economic scale, from unskilled labouring and manual 
work near the centre (and today, near the periphery, in new housing 
estates) to professional classes in the detached area of Andersonstown, 
near the city boundary. 

(b) Immediately south-east of the city centre, but to the west 
of the Lagan (the main river, and shown on the map), is a second 
compact concentration of catholic population. This is the Cromac 
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region; that part of Cromac lying nearest the river was reclaimed 
early in the nineteenth century, and on it were built the expanding 
markets of the town. Part of it also became the site of the gas works 
in the 1820s, and there was a mill and several brickfields in the 
vicinity at the same period.** From its inception, therefore, this 
area was industrial, but it was restricted. The river prevented spread 
eastward, and to the west the residential sector of south Belfast, 
moving steadily further south towards the Malone ridge, checked its 
expansion in that direction. 

(c) There is a third concentration of catholics north of the city 
centre. This is mainly in the grid sections on either side of York 
Street, laid out in the early nineteenth century. The main streets are 
exceptionally wide, but they were never graced with the substantial 
dwellings which characterised similar late Georgian planning in the 
south. When the planned units of the north were built up it was 
with a mixture of factories and warehouses—closely connected with 
shipping—as well as with mean housing. Most of its inhabitants 
today live in tiny crowded strects, overwhelmed and overshadowed 
by industry and trade. Density of dwellings here, and consequently 
of population, is among the highest in Belfast. 

(d) The fourth compact area of catholics is a seemingly detached 
area in the north-west of the industrial sector. This is Ardoyne, a 
comparatively recently built locality to which there was a wholesale 
movement of catholics from the other industrial sectors in the late 
1930s. This again has a mill population, and apart from the more 
pleasant and more open building of this century, compared with the 
squalid bye-law streets of the last century, there is not much 
difference between this population and that of the other industrial 
sectors of the city. 

We now come to those areas where the concentration of catholics 
lies between the upper quartile and the seventh octile, i.e. between 
38.6% and 87.9%. There are many enumeration districts in this 
category lying on either side of the Falls Road axis which need no 
further discussion. In the north-west extremity of the map is another 
concentration in the former mill village of Legoniel. For the re- 
mainder the following areas are worth mentioning. 

(a) To the east of the Lagan there is a marked concentration in 
Ballymacarrett. This former small industrial suburb grew enorm- 
ously during the latter part of the nineteenth century, partly due to 
the development of ship-building and its associated industries on 
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the Down side of the river. Drawing its population mainly from the 
east, Ballymacarrett has a comparatively small number of catholics. 
Two things are significant; they again occupy the industrial hub of 
purely working-men’s houses, and secondly they form quite a 
compact unit in an industrial population in which, for the most part, 
protestants account for 96.9% of the total population. 

(b) The city centre has a very small resident population indeed, 
and the extent of certain densities here is misleading: the densities 
really indicate the situation immediately around the periphery of the 
city centre, just where it impinges on the densely populated industrial 
belt. 

(c) The third is a much more extensive area in north Belfast 
which is far from being homogeneous and which cannot be explained 
entirely by one simple set of facts. In the first place there is an 
extension north of the mixed warehousing-factory-dwelling region of 
York Street in which the catholics are often the predominant element. 
Secondly there is a region around the lower Crumlin Road in which 
there is a fairly high proportion of professional men. This region, 
closely associated with the Mater Hospital, was formerly a select 
residential district, together with part of the Antrim Road. It was 
the nucleus from which the main residential sector of north Belfast 
spread in the later nineteenth century. Some professional men, 
especially doctors, still occupy some of the larger houses. But when 
the upper middle class moved still further north from the growing 
city centre they left many streets of substantial terrace houses into 
which crowded the growing industrial population. These streets 
became regions of decay and transition, for their upkeep was far 
beyond the newcomers, and often houses are shared by many families, 
giving rise to deplorable conditions. Such decay is found elsewhere 
in the city where the rich have moved into suburbia and the poor 
have taken over the older dwellings;*® but they are more extensive 
in this north-western sector. This physical decay of property from 
the centre outwards is one which was emphasised by the Chicago 
urban sociologists. The older centre having been rebuilt, this zone 
was once peripheral to the centre and between it and the zone of 
workingmen’s houses which lay beyond. In Chicago, Burgess 
associated certain social groups with this zone, and he evolved a 
generalisation which might be true of many North American in- 
dustrial cities; that this is the immigrant zone, where incoming 
groups, low on the socio-economic scale and least integrated into 
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the society of their choice, occupy whatever dwellings are easily 
available.*’ Most of this zone of transition in Belfast is occupied by 
catholics, and although the main reason is their socio-economic 
grouping it is interesting to see a situation parallel with that of 
immigrant groups in an American city.*' Belfast began as a foreign 
town: it was an English-Scot protestant establishment to which the 
native population only slowly and gradually moved. Consequent 
growth maintained the protestant ascendancy, and Irish people were 
looked upon almost as immigrants. They had an alien tongue, a 
different religion, a lower socio-economic position, and they were by 
no means integrated with the new culture. They occupied, in addition 
to their traditional sector in the south-west, the zone of transition 
and decay. 

The remainder of the map may be discussed very briefly, as some 
further details can be dealt with more appropriately when discussing 
present-day segregation. The almost exclusively protestant sector 
in the industrial west, corresponding to that of the catholic sector 
has already been mentioned; also the overwhelmingly protestant 
population of the industrial area in the east outside the immediate 
hub of Ballymacarrett. This leaves the mainly residential north and 
south Belfast (the Antrim Road, and the Malone ridge with Ormeau, 
respectively) and the residential rim of the east. In the last the 
number of catholics is very small for two reasons. The geographical 
orientation of the two main sects is such that the greater number of 
catholics remains on the Antrim side of the Lagan; naturally the 
majority of these who move into the better residential areas, as they 
move up the social scale, remain on that side and are to be found 
north and south. These latter are the old residential sectors which 
have by now expanded into prosperous suburbs: their links with the 
old town are firmly established, whereas the newer eastern residential 
sector has no long-standing traditional links with the more prosperous 
parts of the old town. The older sectors have a higher proportion 
of the professional classes, which form the upper middle class in 
Belfast society. 


Ill. 


The map of the distribution of catholics in 1951 has revealed a 
social phenomenon which was only hinted at in the figures of 
distribution by wards for the half century before (though, as the 
tables showed, segregation alters in relation to different social and 
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political circumstances). If figures were available it would be 
illuminating to compare such detailed maps over the last half 
century. All that can be said, however, is that the 1951 pattern of 
distribution does illustrate ecological segregation. By ‘ecological 
segregation’ is implied this: that if the factor being studied—in this 
case religion—has an effect on the residence of people, then its 
distribution will not be a random distribution, but irregularities will 
occur which wili exhibit segregation. Many American sociologists 
have produced indices of segregation,** but they usually apply to 
entire cities. The problem here is to find a simple index for each 
enumeration district. 

If the catholic population was randomly distributed in the city one 
would expect the percentage in any enumeration district to be the 
same as that for the city as a whole—in this case it would be 25.9%. 
Any departure from this shows some degree of segregation, although 
the small departures admittedly will not be significant. If there are 
no catholics in an enumeration district then segregation is complete. 
Similarly it is complete when the population of a district is 100% 
catholic. So at 0% and at 100% there is complete segregation; at 
25.9% there is total absence of segregation. Between 25.9% and 
o% in one direction and between 25.9% and 100%, in the other 
direction, segregation increases. Segregation at 0% and 100% is 
therefore given the index 1. At 25.9%, where there is no segregation, 
the index is o. If the percentage of catholics falls between 25.9% 
and 0%, or between 25.9% and 100%, then the index is calculated 
as a ratio: e.g. half way between 0% and 25.9% and half way 
between 25.9% and 100% both give an index of .5. Segregation 
calculated on this basis was mapped by enumeration districts (Fig. 2). 

It was stated above that, although the enumeration districts are 
small enough to give a fine-grained and accurate pattern of social 
data, there are cases where they break down in registering segrega- 
tion. 25.9% catholics in a district does not always indicate the 
random spread which it suggests. One could only remove this error 
by reducing still further the size of the unit,** though an over- 
reduction would lead to an absurdly complete segregation through- 
out. But there are several districts which show a comparative absence 
of segregation in which in fact there is more or less complete 
segregation. They are districts which overlap two distinct social 
regions, and the segregation on all sides of them is likely to be very 
high. This has been checked in some cases against a map of the 
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distribution of school children of both sects, which gave a street 
distribution,** and it was found that these districts are on the 
periphery of the densely populated catholic majority areas near the 
centre of the city. 

In Fig. 2. the focus has shifted from the distribution of one 
group (although that explained in a negative way the distribution 
of the other) to an examination of the expression in both groups of 
one particular social fact. Any correlations which can be made will 
be against the total social situation in the city. 

It is obvious from the map that there is an ecological relationship 
between areas of very high segregation and the industrial regions in 
the town; the lower indices in north, south and east are striking. 
To test the hypothesis that the degree of segregation varies in relation 
to socio-economic class—which is suggested by the map—the degree 
of segregation was correlated with occupational rank, and the result 
is shown in the scatter-diagram. (Fig. 3). 

The Northern Ireland Census does not use a method of ranking 
occupations into socio-economic groups as the Census for England 
and Wales does; so the first step was to group together occupations 
in classes which were roughly similar to those of England.** To 
produce a simple index, the five groups which were in this way 
obtained were further reduced to three categories, roughly corres- 
ponding with non-manual, skilled manual and unskilled occupations. 
Of the total male and female workers in Belfast the vast majority 
fell into the third category—147,314 out of 212,349; there were 
34,150 in the first category and 30,885 in the third. 

The relative numbers and percentages of each category were made 
available for each enumeration district, and in order to produce an 
occupational rank index for each district, category I was weighted 
four times, category II was weighted twice. The three categories 
were now added for each district and the total represented the index. 
These were ranked (142—365) and split into four groups by finding 
the median and the two quartiles. This gave an approximate rank 
grouping based on occupation. 

The scatterdiagram shows the relationship between this socio- 
economic ranking and segregation. The diagram has been divided 
into sixteen compartments by the inclusion of medians and quartiles 
for both indices. The number of enumeration districts falling within 
each compartment is an indication of whether or not there is any 
correlation between these two factors. 
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L.Q. M. VA. 
> 
RANK 
4th 3rd 2nd Ist 
Percentages. 
12.55 7-79 4.33 43 
$5.63 8.23 7-79 3.46 
SEGREGATION t 
2.17 §.20 6.50 11.25 
4.76 3.90 6.06 10.0 
+ 
RANK 


With the exception of the bottom left square the figures seem to 
suggest that there is a broad correlation, that generally speaking 
segregation is more marked in the lower socio-economic classes than 
it is in the higher. The category referred to is considerably swollen 
in number, 11, because it contains several of those enumeration 
districts mentioned above in which segregation is hidden by the 
overlapping of two mutually exclusive distributions. This applies to 
seven districts in the bottom left square which should be in the 
upper left-hand square as showing extreme segregation. The figure 
9 in the next square on the lowest left-hand side is similarly swollen 
by two enumeration districts in which segregation is almost complete 
and by two districts which cover the city centre and in which evalua- 
tion of the true position is very difficult. 

Generally speaking segregation seems to decrease with a rise in 
socio-economic ranking. It is most marked in those enumeration 
districts which rate very low on the socio-economic scale. There is 
more variation in those districts which rate higher on the socio- 
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economic ranking. A comparison of the segregation map with that 
showing socio-economic ranking (Fig. 4) will help to show that the 
correlation appears closer when geographical factors are taken into 
account. 

The map suggests that both segregation and social rank are 
closely linked with spatial factors, and that their distribution does 
reflect the several urban regions into which the city could be divided. 
To consider such regions in detail is beyond the scope of this paper, 
but the broad outline of the urban pattern is as follows: the whole 
of the western sector is industrial, and, with the exception of the 
upper Falls Road area, residential use is limited to the merest 
fragmentary rim: northern and southern sectors are residential, both 
with an older core which approaches very near the city centre and 
which expanded outwards to the present streets and avenues; east 
again there is a wide peripheral zone of residential land use beyond 
industrial Ballymacarrett—but this has no older core, and it is in all 
respects newer than similar districts to the west of the Lagan. Social 
rank reflects these different urban environments very well, but with- 
out revealing those differences in age which still further distinguish 
the eastern residential area from the northern and southern. 

Segregation shows a wider variation from the urban pattern than 
does social rank. For example, segregation is much less marked in 
parts of the northern and southern residential areas (especially the 
northern axis and the Ormeau district) than in the corresponding 
eastern residential area; in the latter there are districts in which 
segregation is higher than the median. The index is also high in a 
wide area around Ballymacarrett. The density map may provide 
a part answer for these phenomena, for the absolute number of 
catholics east of the river is very much smaller than that to the west. 
Traditionally the main inflow of Irish population has been from the 
west, settling in the already well-defined sectors of the old town. 
Development east of the Lagan is much newer. The spread of the 
catholic population into the newer suburbs is one which distinguished 
between those residential areas which grew from older cores—north 
and south—and that in the east which did not do so; there is no 
comparable movement from Ballymacarrett to Knock. 

Differences in segregation, therefore, are not linked simply with 
social rank; but rather do they reflect the type and evolution of 
certain sectors of the city and the spatial relations of these sectors 
with one another. 
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The mapping of distribution and segregation in no way explains 
these two phenomena. It does suggest correlations with the distribu- 
tion of socio-economic data; but its main function is to illustrate 
differences in various sectors of the city, and these sectors themselves 
have historical and environmental characteristics of their own in 
which lie some of the complex factors governing religious distribu- 
tion. This paper does nothing more than state the problem and 
suggest that spatial relations are one essential in explaining social 
phenomena. But it should be a starting point only of a sociological 
study of the total social situation in which the human relationships 
which have been dealt with above exist and develop. 
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THE PLACINGS SERVICE OF THE MINISTRY 
OF LABOUR 


E. F. Cleary 





he object of this note is to make an estimate of the part played 

by the Minister of Labour, through its local offices, in ‘placing’ 

men and women who are entering, or changing, employment. 
A ‘placement’ is defined as a vacancy filled by an applicant submitted 
by the Ministry. Separate estimates are made for all industries and 
industry groups for which there is published information on both 
placements and engagements. A comparison is made between the 
year October 1950 to September 1951, soon after the Control of 
Engagements Order’ was revoked, and the year October 1953 to 
September 1954, reflecting recent experience under the Notification 
of Vacancies Order.* 

The information concerning engagements by the firms in various 
industries is derived from the ‘Employment (L) Return’ made by 
certain employers each month. They are asked to state, for say 
the five weeks ended 30th June 1951, ‘the total number of individuals 
on the pay roll at 30th June 1951 who started, or restarted, work with 
you after 26th May 1951.’ In manufacturing industry all employers 
of more than ten people make this return; the estimates made here 
are confined to manufacturing industry, so that the coverage of the 
information is quite adequate for present purposes. The figures 
for total engagements are found by applying the engagement rates 
(the number of people starting work during a period as a percentage 
of the number of people employed at the beginning of the period) 
to the total number employed in the various industries. There is 
one source of error arising from the form of the Employment Return. 
Any person who starts work with a firm after May 26th, in the 
example above, and leaves that firm before June 30th is excluded 
from the return. On average the return excludes one half of the 
engagements of people who stay with a particular firm for less than 
one month. The Ministry thus slightly underestimates the true 
engagement rate, and hence the estimates made here of the proportion 
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of placements to total engagements will tend to be slightly too high. 

There is a factor working in the reverse direction. People who 
are re-started by a firm after being temporarily stopped, will be 
included in the return (see p. 191.). The total number of engagements 
will thus tend to be greater than the number of people taking new 
jobs, and it is the latter group that are possible placements, from the 
viewpoint of the Ministry. On this count, as estimates of the 
proportion of placements to the total number of people taking new 
jobs, the estimates made below will tend to be too high. Some 
knowledge of the numbers involved can be obtained by noting 
the decreases from month to month, in the number of people 
temporarily stopped in an industry, which is shown in the unemploy- 
ment returns. This will give the met decrease; people may be 
re-started by one firm in an industry, while another firm is temporarily 
stopping workers. Since conditions between firms in an industry 
are not likely to be very divergent, this net change in those tempor- 
arily stopped is at any rate some indication of the extent of ‘re-starts.’ 
On this basis, in the year from October Ist 1950, only 400 women 
in the cotton industry were re-starting work after being temporarily 
stopped. This means that out of the 81,000 women engaged in 
that industry during that year, 80,600 were possible placements. 
The figures for some other industries for the same year were: 


Re-starts. Total Engagements. 


Manufactures of Wood and Cork (Men). 1,100 90,800 
Metal Manufacturer (Men). 1,300 136,100 
Clothing (Women). 2,100 197,800 


The Ministry publishes each month the total numbers of men and 
women placed by local offices in certain industries and industry 
groups, and from these annual totals, for the year from 1st October 
1950, were obtained. 

Table 1 shows the placements made by the Ministry as a percentage 
of the total engagements for certain industries for the year from 
October Ist, 1950. 


TABLE 1. 


Placements as a percentage of engagemenis, Oct. 1950—Sept. 1951. 


Men Women 
Treatment of Non-Metalliferous tie eamane 


excluding Coal. 36 25 
Chemicals and Allied Trades. iy ra ies 38 33 
Metal Manufacture. ... ; a ae wae 32 26 
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Engineering and Electrical Goods. ahs ie 34 36 
Engineering. ae les aa oe 39 42 
Electrical. ... ied ae # ae 21 25 
Vehicles. - te 30 26 
Metal Goods, not elsewhere ‘specified. hi ae 36 27 
Precision aeemmnd aw etc. ee we 35 30 
Textiles. si ins ie 26 18 
Cotton. ... =v fee shes ae fie 23 15 
Wool. =e he ane er oan ial 28 15 
Other Textiles. .. nie wi ws 28 23 
Chota’ Leather Goods and Fur. ... Phe aN 4 = 
Rood, Blak: end Tobacco. ad . SM ia 32 28 
Manufactures of Wood and Cork. . sina ra 42 31 
Paper and Printing. ... 2 an = od 23 27 
Paper etc. sid — oo a 34 30 
Printing ah —_ ee a aa 17 26 
Other a es as in we 34 31 

Total Manufacturing Industry. sei e. wn 33 27 


There is relatively little variation in the percentage placed among 
the industries. The textile industries have low percentages for both 
men and women. This is perhaps explained by the extreme concen- 
tration of these industries—especially cotton and wool—in certain 
towns and villages. A cotton weaver in Nelson is likely to have a 
very good picture of the local employment possibilities for his type 
of labour, without recourse to the local Labour Exchange. For men 
the percentages in clothing, electrical engineering and printing are 
also low; the very low figure for printing may be due to the part 
played in recruitment by the trade unions in that trade. 

In nearly all industries the percentage for men is higher than 
that for women, and this is to be expected in view of the operation 
of the National Insurance Act, 1948. Unemployment benefit is paid 
only to those paying insurance contributions under that Act. 
‘Married women who are in employment may elect whether or not 
they will pay contributions. It is estimated that the number of 
married women working for employers at the end of 1951 and paying 
contributions was less than 14 millions.’”* The total number of 
married women in employment in May 1952, was 3,110,000.‘ Those 
contributing have a double incentive for informing the Ministry that 
they are unemployed and seeking work; first they must register to 
claim unemployment benefit; second the Ministry can help them to 
find new employment. Thus married women who do not contribute 
to the insurance fund have much less incentive to seek the Ministry’s 
help and a smaller proportion of them will be placed in new employ- 
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ment by the Ministry. Since rather more than 20% of the female 
labour force are non-contributors, it is not surprising that the 
percentage of placements to engagements is lower among women 
than among men, all of whom are contributors. 
Table II gives estimates, made on the same basis as those of 
Table I for the year from 26th September, 1953. 


TABLE II. 


Placements as a percentage of engagements, Oct. 1953—Sept. 1954 


Men Women 
Treatment of . -_amepamnes ae ee 


excluding Coal 53 39 
Chemicals and Allied “Trades. a es we 54 46 
Metal Manufacture, ... : an bea 59 35 
Engineering and Electrical Goods. ad ee 54 44 

Engineering. a ais Pa 65 55 
Electrical. ... a si es me 33 37 
Vehicles ~4 me 47 35 
Metal Goods, not elsewhere ‘specified. a om 52 38 
Precision Instruments, Jewellery etc. nen mes 42 42 
Textiles. os ; ws i. a8 ss 38 25 

Cotton. ... — mu sai ae is 34 21 

Wool. ; as ok ext ia we 36 21 

Other Textiles. ... we vm ca 42 32 
Leather, Leather Goods and Fur. ... ie a 47 37 
Clothing vas ee = am 29 35 
Food, D Drink and Tobacco. a An ona 43 35 
Manufactures of Wood and Cork. “aa ee 49 37 
Paper and Printing. ... om me ae 30 34 

Paper etc. we es has as oak 45 37 

Printing. ... = re mn? dia + 18 31 
Other Manufactures. ... ea = es 54 44 
Total Manufacturing Industry. er Ae ee 48 36 


The pattern of the figures for the year from 26th September 1953 
is very similar to that for the earlier year. However, there has been 
a considerable increase in the level of the figures, with those for 
men increasing by more than those for women. These changes 
can be explained by the introduction of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order in February 1952, which was still in force in 1954. Article 
3 paragraph (a) of that Order states, ‘No person shall seek to engage 
any person for employment otherwise than by notifying to a local 
office (i.e. of the Ministry of Labour), or a scheduled employment 
agency, particulars of the vacancy to be filled.’ This is then qualified 
as follows, ‘Provided that it shall not be a contravention of paragraph 
(a) hereof to seek by advertisement to engage a person for any 
employment if it is stated in the advertisement that applicants for 
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the employment are required to make their application to a local 
office or a scheduled employment agency.’ In the House of Commons 
the Minister of Labour stated that, “The main purpose of the Order 
is to bring workers seeking new employment to the exchanges, in 
order that they may be told the most important vacancies available, 
suited to their skill and experience.” If a person comes to the 
Ministry in response to an advertisement, the officials will inform 
him of other suitable vacancies, and try to persuade the applicant 
to take a vacancy in an industry considered more important to the 
national economy, if such a vacancy exists. If he none the less 
insists on taking the advertised vacancy, this will not count as a 
placement, since it was not the Ministry that first put the employer 
in touch with the worker. If the worker is persuaded to take some 
other vacancy on the Ministry’s file, then this constitutes placement. 
The result of the Order was that a much higher proportion of people 
changing employment (in theory all people except certain exempted 
categories, such as employment in a professional, administrative or 
executive capacity) passed through the local offices of the Ministry. 
In these circumstances it was to be expected that the number of 
placements would rise: in fact in the first four weeks after the 
introduction of the Order 274,000 placements were made, compared 
with 171,000 in the previous four weeks. 

The percentage of women placed in nearly all industries increased 
less than that for men, the figure for the whole of manufacturing 
industry increasing from 27 to 36 for women compared with 33 to 
48 for men. This difference is the result of the difference in the 
coverage of the Order as between women and men. Apart from 
certain types of employment which are exempted from the Order 
for both men and women, the Order applies to all men between the 
ages of 18 and 64 inclusive. For women only those between the 
age of 18 and $9 inclusive are covered, and further any woman who 
has a child of hers living with her is excluded. This gives two 
fairly large categories of exemptions applying only to women, and 
thus a smaller proportion of the women changing employment than 
of the men will pass through the Ministry’s local offices. The 
number of women in employment over §9 years of age was 333,000 
in June, 1954,° that is nearly 5% of the total women employed at 
that date. The number of women with children living with them, 
who are employed is not known. 

An analyisis of the monthly changes in placements’ showed that 
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the proportion of placements to total engagements is inversely related 
to total engagements. Chart I illustrates this relationship for the 
industry, Manufactures of Wood and Cork (Men), for the year from 
October 1st, 1950. Employers seem to rely on being put in touch 
with a relatively stable number of workers by the Ministry; when 
much new labour is required other means of finding it, such as 
advertising, are used more intensively. The relationship illustrated in 
Chart I was stronger for men than women for the earlier period. For 
the year 1953-4, in view of the greater part the Ministry plays in 
placing workers, the scope for employers to find workers elsewhere 
is reduced, the strength of this relationship between the proportion 
of placements and total engagements is diminished, especially for 
men. The strength of this relationship can be measured by finding 
the extent of the correlation between placements as a percentage of 
total engagements, and total engagements. The correlation coefficients 
between these two variable for the various industries for the years 
from October Ist, 1950 and from September 26th, 1953, are given 
in Table III. 


TABLE III. 
Placements 
Correlation between ————————- and Total Engagements. 
Engagements 
Industry 1951-2. 1953-4. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 


Treatment of Non-Metalliferous 
Mining Products, excluding 


Coal. “ed nak ise -0.7 -0.4 -0.4 -0.1 
Chemicals and Allied Trades. ... -0.6 -0.6 -0.5 -0.7 
Metal Manufacture. 5 -0.5 -0.4 -0.3 -0.5 
Engineering and Electrical ‘Goods. -0.5 -0.7 -0.4 -0.5 
Vehicles. a -0.6 -0.6 -0.6 -0.5 
Metal Goods, not “elsewhere 

specified. -0.9 -0.6 -0.5 -0.5 
Precision Instruments, Jewellery 

etc. ... at -0.7 -0.3 -0.3 -0.6 
Textiles. ... -0.7 -0.2 0.1 -0.1 
Leather, Leather Goods and Fur. 0.0 -0.2 -0.1 -0.5 
Clothing. . e -0.3 -0.3 0.2 -0.1 
Food, Drink and Tobacco. ; 09 -0.8 0.0 -0.6 
Manufactures of Wood and Cork. -0.6 -0.4 -0.1 -0.5 
Paper and Printing... : -0.4 0.2 -0.6 -0.5 
Other Manufactures... - -0.6 -0.9 0.3 -0.6 


The relationship is stronger for men than women for the earlier 
year. For the later year the relationship for men is much weakened, 
while that for women is little weaker. The relationship is strongest, 
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in general and most sustained in the metal using and manufacturing 
industries. 

The reason for this relationship may well lie partly in the type of 
worker changing jobs. It is well known that labour turnover rates 
are higher among unskilled than among skilled workers.* Thus a 
large proportion of those registering with the Ministry are likely to 
be among the less skilled. For most firms the demand for labour to 
replace normal losses will also be largely for the less skilled. Thus 
if firms require only to replace the normal losses that take place 
during a month, the Ministry can meet a good part of their require- 
ments, a fortiori if a firm is allowing its labour force to decline 
temporarily by not replacing all those that leave. If on the other 
hand a firm is expanding, even seasonally, it must find not only un- 
skilled labour, but also skilled. In these conditions it cannot rely 
to the same extent, on the pool of workers changing jobs to meet 
its needs. It will be likely to increase its efforts to induce workers 
to leave other jobs by making its vacancies more widely known, 
through press advertising and other means. Thus when a firm’s 
labour force is expanding, the Ministry will play a less than average 
part in meeting its labour requirements, and conversely when a firm 
is contracting. This line of argument is consistent with the decline 
in the strength of the relationship between the proportion of place- 
ments to engagements and total engagements for men in 1953-4. In 
1953-54 the Ministry was playing a much larger part in placing 
workers, especially men, so that the scope for employers to obtain 
workers by other means was reduced. 


University College of Swansea. 


1 §.R. & O. (1947) No. 2021. Made 18th Sept. 1947, coming into force 
16th Oct. 1947, revoked 13th March, 1950. 

2 Statutory Instruments (1952) No. 133. Made 29th Jan. 1952, coming 
into force 25th Feb. 1952. 

3 Ministry of National Insurance: Third Report (for the year 1951). 
HMSO, 1952, p. 31. 

4 Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1953, p. 192. 

5 Sir Walter Monckton: Hansard, March 3rd, 1952, col. 60. 

6 Mimistry of Labour Gazette, June 1953, p. 183. 

7 Llacements are published for 13 four week periods and engagement 
rates for 12 four or five week periods. The two series were reconciled by 
proportionate adjustments to the placements figures. 

8 See, for instance, P. Sargant Florence: The Economics of Fati and 
Unrest, (London, 1924), and J. R. Long: Labour Turnover Full 
Employment, (Birmingham, 1951). 
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EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN MANCHESTER 
Janet Reid 





aluable study has been made of the social aspects of post war 

negro settlement in the United Kingcum, but the industrial 

picture has not been drawn with any thoroughness. Dr. 
Richmond wrote his study of West Indian workers in Liverpool 
covering the years between 1941 and 1951, but he dealt with a war- 
time set of circumstances, not comparable with this later steady 
influx from the West Indies arising from individual choice.’ Dr. 
Banton gave a chapter to the subject in his study of Stepney between 
the years 1950 and 1952,” and amateur bodies have made investiga- 
tions in various towns. 

Therefore there is little general knowledge on the subject and the 
superficial conclusion voiced in gallup polls and at racial meetings was 
that employment of negro immigrants, as opposed to housing and 
social adjustment, raised no serious problem. But at a time of full 
employment and housing shortage, it is easy to see how such a verdict 
is reached. 

This article is an offshoot from a longer report of employment of 
negroes in Manchester between October 1954 and 1955 and can 
only touch on industrial problems dealt with more thoroughly there.° 
The numbers of coloured people from the West indies and elsewhere 
in Manchester at the time is not known as the government do not 
differentiate between white and coloured British subjects in their 
census figures or in Ministry of Labour records. However, residents 
in such quarters of Manchester as Mosside knew that the proportion 
of coloured to white had increased simply by counting those in the 
streets near, and interviews with factory occupiers bore testimony 
to the steady increase of coloured (and especially West Indian) appli- 
cants for work. 

Mr. Eyo Bassey Ndem in his thesis on negro immigrants in 
Manchester dealt with the history of the coming of negroes to this city 
and bears out that until recently they were numerically negligible.‘ 
Until 1955 it was generally accepted that there were more West 
Africans than West Indians in Manchester, but employment prospects 
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have brought more West Indians to the city and a count of heads 
in 1956 would probably show the proportions reversed. 

The object of this investigation was to find out how immigrants 
of African descent (from the West Indies and Africa) were acclima- 
tising themselves to industrial life in Manchester. The investigator 
made enquiries specifically at three sources: 1. Employers of negro 
labour, 2. Negro immigrants themselves, and 3. Trade Union 
Officials. The following is an analysis of the information gathered 
from interviews with employers whose reactions are perhaps more 
coloured by local conditions than those of the other two sets. 

Sixty firms and undertakings were selected for study—ones which 
represented both the chief industries practised in the city and its 
environment, and the main employers of negro labour. A list of 
employers who had taken on coloured labour since 1951 was selected. 
Some of these, including large building contractors, had left the 
district. Others had lost their coloured workers and said that they 
had not kept them for long enough to justify their opinion. The 
local representative of one large national undertaking, after promising 
to send out a questionnaire to all branches, and taking considerable 
trouble, said that he could not after all offer any facts, owing, it 
seemed, to timidity at a higher level. 

However, public and private undertakings showed on the whole 
great generosity in giving information, with or without proviso, 
and records were finally made of fifty one interviews. Of these, five 
employers were not actually employing negroes at the time, but were 
included in the list as they had had recent experience.’ 

The industries represented at these interviews were as follows: 

Places Visited 
Engineering (heavy, light, eae work nd 
Clothing and rainwear 
Textiles ... - 
Bricks... 
Rubber goods . 
Woodwork 


Hats 
Abrasive materials 
Cables . 


Chemicals ja 
Dyers and bleachers ... 
Insulating paeue ie 


et ee et et et ee et NU OO 
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Places Visited 


Plastic Goods ... 


atin - 
Other Government undertakings 


aA 
| ~ | SWN ee 


Any obvious omissions from this list are accounted for by the fact 
that certain avenues were practically closed to negroes, as, for instance, 
the printing trade. 

The popularity of engineering with immigrants (see Table I) is 
readily understandable. Wages in the trade are comparatively high, 
and the factories comparatively new, having been built at a time when 
lighting, heating and ventilation were matters for architectural con- 
sideration. Compared with the traditional picture of a textile factory 
—high chimney, low workrooms with small windows—many of these 
twentieth century buildings of red brick with glass roof lights flashing 
in the sun seem like modern palaces. While the industry’s appeal 
is romantic, solid benefits are offered—canteens, recreation centres 
and sometimes pension schemes. 

Six of the nine engineering firms selected for this enquiry employed 
over a thousand, the others nine hundred, two hundred and eight 
respectively. This last, though possessing none of the palace-like 
properties referred to, presented an example of the congenial atmo- 
sphere a small place can sometimes offer an outsider. The total 
negroes employed at all these firms at time of visit was a hundred 
and sixty three. 

Some of the larger engineering firms make a point of giving 
apprenticeships to colonial students, sometimes sons of powerful 
overseas industrialists, who would later go back to run their family 
businesses, and, of course, it would be hoped that these some-time 
apprentices would place orders with the Manchester firm who supplied 
them with such a good grounding. Though these apprentices are 
a far cry from the immigrants who ask humbly at the factory gate 
for a job, the fact remains that the managements concerned are 
used to varying coloured complexions and physiognomy and have 
begun to learn that tolerance pays. Even the workers in such places 
temper their insularity. 

Engineering is a term which covers many processes and types of 
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products and perhaps ‘metal works’ would be more comprehensive. 
Heavy rolling mills, large power presses, down to precision lathes 
and small drilling machines were among the machines in use at the 
factories visited. Roughly, the processes at the nine engineering 
factories selected were as follows: heavy engineering, wire work of 
various types, the making of kitchen equipment, jobbing engineering, 
the making of nuts and bolts, the making of a large variety of electrical 
equipment, the making of wheels and axles, machine tools, textile 
machinery and foundry work. At two of these places women were 
on light machine work. 

The clothing industry offered a sharp contrast. Some clothing 
production is carried on in any city, and clusters of small workshops 
in the streets backing on any large shopping centre is a common 
industrial feature. Pay is not usually as good as in the engineering 
industry, there is not the same romantic appeal and training for most 
processes in clothing production takes three years, which is an obvious 
disadvantage. There are very few labouring jobs in clothing factories. 

In Manchester there is also a steady trade in rainwear. Some of 
these rainwear factories run to over a hundred employees, though 
the bulk are divided equally into the under twenty and between twenty 
and a hundred class. The heterogeneous nature of employers as 
well as employees characterises this trade in most parts of the country, 
including Manchester. Three waterproof factories, one heavy 
clothing and one dress factory were visited, each employing less 
than sixty persons. 

The textile trade offers further points of interest in connection 
with immigrants. It has not, as some trades, set its face against 
coloured workers, for long years of staff shortage had made employers 
tolerant, and indeed they have for some time had an agreement with 
the unions concerned to take ten per cent of foreign workers. An 
official of the Amalgamated Weavers’ Union said that he could not 
understand this absence of negro immigrant absorption, especially as 
the unions were putting up no barriers. 

Of course it must be remembered that Manchester is not itself 
a cotton producing city, though hemmed in by high chimneyed 
textile towns and villages, so that distance has much to do with 
choosing a job, and the industries on the doorstep have a special 
attraction. Another point would be that something like tailoring 
gives a man a skill he can take back to his native land and carry 
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on in his home, while carding, spinning, winding, and weaving belong 
essentially to the capitalist, and though the possession of the skill 
is in itself a credit, it means nothing where there is no textile plant. 

Four textile firms were visited for the purpose of this survey, and 
three of these were several miles outside Manchester. The one 
which had negroes for the longest time employed altogether about 
a hundred men on processing cotton waste. The second, a spinning 
firm, had employed a West African who had left after borrowing 
money from his fellow workers. The third mill, about ten miles 
out of Manchester, had, when visited, just embarked on the engage- 
ment of negro immigrants, and had made an unfortunate beginning. 
It would appear that the local employment exchange had made a 
special effort to submit industrious West Indians for employment, 
and had especially bespoken them from Manchester, but in spite 
of this the applicants were poor, possibly ones which Manchester 
had with reason rejected, for the worst workers would naturally be 
thrown out to the city’s circumference. One West Indian at this 
mill said, when urged to greater efforts, that only horses and English- 
men worked. 

The fourth mill, which carried on the processes of winding and 
dyeing, was situated within the city of Manchester, and had engaged 
six female negro immigrants; some of these women had been with 
them quite a time and all had settled down well. This manager had 
interested himself in the project and imbued his staff with similar 
feelings, so that successful working relations here would indicate 
that there is nothing especially uncongenial in the textile trade when 
considered apart from its uncertain prospects and locality. 

Three brick-making firms were selected for visit, one employing 
twenty, one twenty-five, and one, included in this category, though 
tile makers, eight hundred. Small brick works, dumped somewhere 
neither country nor town, but in surroundings which show dismal 
readiness to become slums overnight, are typical of the greater 
Manchester scene. The two small places visited were a few miles 
north of Manchester, run in an easy-going family way. Chronic 
shortage of employees had made the directors tolerant of most 
sorts of labour and ready to accept the constant coming and going 
of workers. Brick making is heavy work; it places a strain on the 
health with the necessary movements from hot kiln houses to cold 
out of door work. The large firm of tile makers visited was also 
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outside Manchester and experimented boldly in the engagement of 
workers from all parts of the world, and presented a very fine 
sample for study of this sort. 
Few English cities are without some places where rubber goods 
are manufactured and the hot, fumey nature of the trade renders 
it unpopular in spite of good pay. At two of the three factories of 
this kind visited the management were still hopeful of picking and 
choosing their workers, having a base of old hands who had been 
with them before the war; they were large concerns and showed 
some disapproval of their coloured workers. The third firm, 
awkwardly placed outside Manchester and employing about sixty 
were fortunate in having an enterprising manager who displayed an 
entirely different attitude. He aimed at integrating negroes into 
the permanent working force, rather than using them as stop gaps. 
Interviews with London firms, the appropriate union repre- 
sentatives and negro immigrants bear out that woodworking has a 
special attraction for immigrants. It holds the key to various 
refinements of skill in carpentry and machine work, and many West 
Indians have arrived in this country with their carpenter’s tools, 
hoping to enlarge their experience in the trade. The Union 
concerned is generous to immigrants and gives them opportunity 
to become members by proving their knowledge of the work, which 
some Unions do not, and in Manchester even takes up cases where 
coloured members are refused work. In spite of this it would 
not appear that many are at present engaged in the trade in 
Manchester. Two firms were visited representing opposite ends of 
the scale—one engaged on the production of high-class furniture 
and one a firm of timber merchants where the workers were 
labourers. 
Another industry belonging to the outskirts of Manchester is the 
production of felt hats. This is a hot damp trade and all but the 
rooms in such factories are filled with steam, their floors 
of the two factories visited had just lost their West 
loyee. The other firm had built up a good reputation. 
the turnover there was large they had a basis of old hands 
one of the West Indian immigrants there had already 
transformed himself into a permanency. 
The other factories visited were engaged each on a different 
product, but had in common that conditions were dusty, dirty or 
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smelly. There is however one exception—a cable works employing 
a thousand which had about it all the comfort and grandeur of a 
large engineering works, and in fact much of the work done there 
was with metal. The bone manure factory visited during this 
survey perhaps illustrates most grimly the physically repulsive in 
industry, but in the humanity of management and good wages it 
offered generous compensations for smell and dirt. The other 
factories, pulp making, sack sewing, seed crushing and plastic goods 
all attract negro immigrants for a variety of reasons connected with 
wages, locality and good sense of the management. The plastic 
works was a large factory employing about a thousand and much 
was done to mitigate the necessarily hot conditions. 

Comparatively few negroes had been absorbed into the building 
industry in Manchester at the time of this investigation. This is 
interesting as in the London area negro immigrants have taken part 
in building for several years and the occupation is referred to 
specifically by Michael Banton in his survey of Stepney.‘ The 
investigator visited a building firm in Cardiff, which is one of the 
largest in the country and has branches everywhere; this Cardiff 
branch employed many negroes but the same firm in Manchester 
employed practically none. (This fact would serve as a warning to 
those who say that such and such an industry is unsuited to coloured 
immigrants, before examining more than one area). Two building 
firms which did employ coloured labour in Manchester were visited, 
and the manager of one of these said that he had employed negro 
labour for years—long before the present immigration; but the 
other, who had recently engaged negro immigrants, advanced the 
theory that as labourers were taken on by foremen on the local 
building sites and most of his foremen were Irish and there were 
usually Irish casuals available in Manchester, they would naturally 
turn the coloured man away and choose their own people. Success 
of negroes on Cardiff and London building sites would show that 
it is not in itself an unsuitable trade for them. 

Many negro immigrants were engaged in kitchen work in London 
but proportionately fewer in Manchester. It would seem that the 
work is unpopular with coloured people for just the same reasons 
as it is unpopular with the white people, because it is menial and 
unattractive work, and not usually well paid; the tips received if in 
contact with the public in hotel work, etc., do not usually find a way 
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to the kitchens, so that altogether there is little to recommend the 
work. One example was selected and of the four negroes engaged 
all had left at the time of writing. 

Eleven Government or Local Authority Undertakings were inter- 
viewed, including transport undertakings. The difficulty here was 
not to obtain facts, as most officials were generous with information. 
but to present these facts without betraying the exact nature of the 
undertaking and locality of the branch concerned. However, as 
Government Undertakings have engaged many coloured workers in 
furtherance of the government policy of ‘no discrimination,’ it would 
have been unreasonable to exclude the many government employ- 
ments in Manchester from this study. 

Mention must be made of the many jobs connected with public 
transport which appeal to the coloured immigrants. The onerous 
occupation of driving a bus or lorry was once regarded as the king 
of semi-skilled jobs, according to Manchester employers of bus and 
lorry drivers interviewed, but now it is not particularly popular with 
the native British though negroes apparently like it and make good 
drivers, patient in a blockage and resourceful in an emergency. 

The investigator, after visits to these fifty one firms and under- 
takings, filled in information under the following headings: 
Name of Employer 
Address 
Persons seen and dates of interview 
Total numbers employed 
Nature of production or work 


mon b> 


Numbers of n s, employed now or formerly, and where from: 

Work they perform: skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled. Details: 

Performance as regards ability, discipline and mixing with others: 

(Behaviour of others taken into account). 

Hours of Work: 

Health: 

Accidents : 

Wages: 

Residence, distance from work, etc. 

Meal break. Do they eat in the canteen, etc? 

10. Reasons for leaving: 

11. Turnover. How does it compare with that of other workers? 

12. Recruitment. Are they taken on at the door or do they come 
directly from the Employment Exchange or through some other 
agency? 

13. Do they join the appropriate Trade Union? Union’s attitude. 

14. Employers’ general attitude to negro employees. Would they be the 

first to go if trade were bad, etc? 


PRIAVE WHE 
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The person to be interviewed first at each place was carefully 
selected where anything could be found out about him beforehand. 
Usually, at a large firm, the personnel manager was seen, and at a 
smaller firm the works manager or managing director—whichever 
was on the spot. Afterwards possibly foremen, welfare officers and 
sO On were seen, and sometimes the works nurse and works doctor. 

The knowledge shown by the persons interviewed varied very much. 
Twenty personnel managers were seen (sometimes their title was 
slightly different, such as Labour Officer) and most of these were in 
factories employing over a thousand. 

Most of the directors seen, in one case a father and son, owned 
small factories which they ran themselves; they knew their people 
well and managed usually to avoid the sort of interracial troubles 
which blew up in larger factories. 

Twenty three managers (including general managers, works 
managers and so on) were seen; most of these were in medium-sized 
works employed between a hundred and a thousand, and they had 
usually been in their jobs much longer than personnel managers 
seen at larger factories and had an air of belonging. It was usually 
easy when speaking to these men to obtain a clear picture of working 
conditions. 

Finally, a collection of people with titles like ‘divisional 
superintendent’ were seen in connection with public undertakings. 

Supporting interviews with departmental managers and works 
foremen were sometimes as useful as the main interview. Occasionally 
a foreman would reveal a sudden hardness, as the one who was asked 
whether the West Indians did their work well and replied — ‘If they 
didn’t they’d be out on their ears,’ reminding the investigator that 
the first thing an employer wants is work. Other foremen threw 
their shadows over the picture, and personnel managers would 
remark that they sent negroes only to departments where they would 
be well received by the foreman. 

The answers to the questions put were often rambling and 
inconclusive and could never be reduced to a gallup poll resumé. In 
fact, one of the characteristics of results obtained was their dis- 
crepancy. Where the question was put expecting the answer ‘Yes’, 
the answer was often ‘No’. Practically any generalisation on the 
nature of negro immigrants was disproved during the interviews of 
the representatives of the fifty one undertakings, while the reactions 
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of white to black varied from Saint-like tolerance to wilful non- 
acceptance, so that there is no standard employer attitude just as 
there is no crystallised trade union attitude to the employment of 
coloured immigrants. 

An example of the collapse of a generalisation was the investigator’s 
expectation that negroes’ health would suffer from strange working 
conditions and result in long absences from work, but there was 
nothing to prove this in the reports of employers and absentee 
figures seen. In the same way it could not be found that negroes 
were especially prone to the various accidents from machinery or 
handling goods which occur in factories. 

Another example was the way in which factory employers failed 
to confirm the importance of Trade Union membership in an 
immigrant’s career. While it was clear, from merely reading the 
newspapers as well as from interviews with union officials, that a 
whole body of workers could go on strike if they objected to the 
engagement of a coloured worker, at most places visited such an 
occurrence was out of the question. At few places was there a 
hundred per cent union membership, and at only four was it 
necessary to produce a union card as a guarantee of ability to do a 
job before being accepted; many employers remarked that if a man 
had the skill in a trade and could prove it, he did not need to 
produce a card. The writer asked at the fifty one factories con- 
cerned whether their negro workers joined the appropriate unions, 
and replies were as follows: 


all or most joined unions 19 
none or few joined 15 
employers did not know 17 


While unions were possibly of more consequence than the employers 
would admit, this apparent indifference of many employers is striking 
at a time when many refer to trade union officials as a ‘our masters.’ 

Again, the suspicion that negro immigrants might object to the 
long hours worked by many men in this country because in the 
West Indies both unemployment and tropical conditions call for a 
short day’s work, was not verified, and it was found that negroes 
welcomed opportunities of earning extra money to the lengths of 
asking to work a night shift after working all day. 

Among the subjects where one sought and failed to find a clear-cut 
answer was that of performance. It seemed possible at the outset 
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that a negro immigrant’s ability to do certain sorts of work and not 
others might be established, but instead, employers’ opinions varied 
on this matter even in the same trade. Altogether twenty-four 
employers or employers’ representatives said that these workers were 
good or satisfactory, and nine that they were unsatisfactory; between 
these extremes opinions were expressed by words like ‘so-so.’ Ten 
employers said that they were slow, but some meant slow at machine 
work and others at labouring. 

Finally, discoveries on the methods of recruiting coloured workers 
were unexpected and call for comment. There are various ways of 
obtaining workers other than through the Employment Exchange, 
though eventually a card for each worker has to be obtained by the 
employer from the Exchange. Figures the Ministry of Labour 
publish of numbers of placings do therefore include placings made 
by other agents or private initiative. Therefore every employer 
concerned was asked how he originally obtained his negro workers, 
with the following results: 

Employers who take negro workers direct from 


Employment Exchange 18 
Employers who take Negro workers through other 

channels 14 
Employers who take Negro workers through Employ- 

ment Exchange and other channels 14 
Employers who could not remember how they engaged 

their workers 5 

51 


Those who used the Employment Exchange and other sources 
usually leaned more heavily on the unofficial help. The personnel 
officer of a large firm of world-wide reputation said that he engaged 
90% of his workers at the gate. 


University of Manchester. 
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5 The writer compiled the following table by takin ing every ninth firm from 
a list of employers of negro labour provided in confidence. This was supple- 
mented and checked by reference to the registers of H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories and gives a representative sample of Manchester factories. 


TABLE 1 


Employers of Negro Labour in Manchester visited between 
November 1954 and Fune 1955 . 


Type of Factory Total No. No. of* 
or undertaking Employed negroes 
employed 

ENGINEERING 
1. Heavy engineering ... n> a = a 2,052 4 
2. Electric Wire ier ss nf aD a 900 60 
3. Kitchen equipment ... mn ma iach oe 800 25 
4. Jobbing engineers ... es a 2 im 7 1 
5. Metal smallware... _ at ea ‘a 200 6 
6. Electrical equipment ree oat ah on 2,700 46 
7. Wheel and axles... és we da a 2,145 15 
8. Machine tool and foundry en ae ai 1,360 (15) 
Y. Foundry and textile machinery ... iin si 3,200 6 
CLOTHING 
1. Raincoats “at an te i = a 10 1 
2. Dresses : na eB “at e ae 3 2 
3. Heavy waterproofs ii ™~ _ ia = 30 2 
4. Heavy clothing a ‘ie oxi ne er 45 1 
5. Heavy waterproofs ... fice a ae a 59 2 
TEXTILE 
1. Cotton spinning Pe ons ie cn <n 700 (1) 
2. Dyeing and winding ;, ate un ou 150 6 
3. Cotton spinning and weaving ... a met 2,700 6 
4. Cotton waste one fee + ed oe 100 3 
BRICKS 
1. Ordinary bricks be ve ae “s 20 5 
2. Ordinary bricks s si - si — 25 5 
3. Tiles ane di oft x 800 20 
RUBBER 
1. Rubber goods a oe an eee 2,151 (12) 
2. Rubber goods des _ one ; 1,000 14 
3. Rubber goods Pe e ia ; ‘: 60 10 
WOODWORK 
1. Furniture making y 3 hi 200 2 
2. Timber merchants ... a o ms sia 14 (3) 
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HAT FACTORIES 





1. Felt hats aad a ae a = o 50 (1) 
2. Felt hats iit : abs rat a 850 4 
MISCELLANEOUS FACTORIES 
1. Abrasive materials ... ‘es es om ae 1,700 45 
2. Cables << as a ae me a: 1,000 - 
3. Chemicals... ‘ a = me we 100 6 
4. Bleachers and dyers” sa sat via me 73 10 
5. Bone manure sie es sini oem 7 
6. Insulating equipment - vd as sa 1,150 4 
7. Straw pulp... = ™ iba ais tis 133 21 
8. Sack sewing ‘i ou ned = ai 23 1 
9. Seed crushing nee iz ce ne ie 140 = 
10. Plastic goods ~ ih des wil Sia 1,000 25 
KITCHEN WORK act ae Be oe bas 40 2 
BUILDING 
1. Building Contractor an re - eis 40 3 
2. Building Contractor - i fee " 80 1 
TRANSPORT UNDERTAKINGS 
1. Distribution yard ; wii ii ii 120 20 
2. Road service and maintenance... wi be 3,000 - 
3. Road service and maintenance 5,000 40 
OTHER GOVERNMENT — CENTRAL AND LOCAL 
UNDERTAKINGS 
1. Distribution undertaking ... i ies _ 2,400 12 
2. Corporation .. St os ia 3 
3. Gam 4 national ‘undertaking aa 42 ... 49,534 35 
4. National undertaking eax ~~ si Zs 2,000 112 
5. Gas works No. 1 ... Bae am ‘sla oie 3,000 40 
6. Gas works No. 2... de sen me Sed 400 60 
7. Forces maintenance Unit .. e- ni 100 30 
Total 94,745 735 





*Many places had employed more negroes in the past though only a few 
when visited. Brackets indicate numbers recently employed when none 
employed at present. 


6 M. P. Banton: Negro Immigrants in a Dockland Area. Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Edinburgh. Appendix I. 
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MODERN MARRIAGE AND THE: ROLES OF 
THE SEXES 


C. Slaughter 





his article represents an attempt to examine certain features 

of the marriage-relationship, and the interpretations of that 

relationship, in the light of a community-study carried out in 
Great Britain. The community concerned is a small Yorkshire min- 
ing town with a population of some 14,000. Over 60% of the 
employed men in the town are miners, and this account is concerned 
with miners. No other industry offers employment in significant 
numbers, and facilities for the employment of women are slight. 
Communication with other towns is easy. Within two miles is 2 
town of 20,000, within five miles a town of 40,000, and only seven 
miles away is a town with over 50,000 population. Buses and trains 
run regularly to these places, and there is an hourly service to Leeds, 
12 miles distant, with over half a million inhabitants. However, 
despite the proximity of these urban centres, it is possible to speak 
of Ashton as a definite community,’ for it is the main focus of the 
activity of its residents, especially of their work. 

Some of the conclusions of recent writers on marriage and the 
family? will be compared with, or rather placed alongside, our 
description of marriage-relationships in a mining community. As 
a beginning of a true ‘explanation’ an attempt is made to show 
patterns of relevance between features of marriage and the family 
and other aspects of the life of the community.* There is an inter- 
play of a definite kind between these ‘community’ factors and other 
influences whose source is not in the community itself. 

These interacting factors, ‘internal’ and ‘external,’ are innumerable, 
and it is difficult to conceive of arriving at any estimate of their 
relative strength on the lines of purely qualitative analysis. Some 
preliminary classification, along very general lines, is necessary to 
avoid a simply confusing mass of data. Marriage and the family at 
any particular time and in a particular society are the result of three 
broad currents. These consist of the survivals of previous forms of 
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organisation of the family, the immediate socio-economic environ- 
ment, and the prevailing ideology. Along these lines, the features of 
married life in Ashton can be understood. The fact that marriage 
in the mining community is monogamous in character is a con- 
sequence of the prevalence of established and earlier forms of 
marriage-organisation, so that although it might be shown to be more 
or less consistent with the socio-economic environment and the 
prevailing ideology, it cannot wholly be explained in terms of them, 
and in a study of this kind constitutes a datum. The relation of 
marriage in Ashton to the other two sets of factors, socio-economic 
and ideological,‘ is complex, and raises sharply the problem of inter- 
play between internal and external factors. 

What must be explained are the particular features of marriage 
in Ashton. Its monogamous form, shared with a wide variety of 
communities and even other societies, must be explained at another 
level, the historical one. But the particular features must be explained 
in terms of the immediate social and economic environment of 
Ashton, and the ideological climate of its inhabitants. What emerges 
above all is the importance of the different impact of these two sets 
of factors, socio-economic and ideological, both in their internal and 
their external aspects, on men (husbands) and on women (wives). 

Within the Ashton family there is a consciously accepted and 
fulfilled division of labour. As in most working-class families, the 
husband’s task is primarily to bring home the wage each Friday. 
Typically, once he has delivered a certain amount of this to his wife, 
his financial responsibilities for the week are at an end. For the 
next six days his job is to go to work in order to bring back a 
reasonable sum in the next week; his wife’s job is to run the house- 
hold with the sum he has handed over. Except among the lowest-paid 
men, it is very rare for a miner to disclose his earnings to his wife. 
In fact, the sum given to the wife is often referred to as her wage, 
rather than as housekeeping money. Usually this ‘wage’ is a fixed 
sum, regardless of fluctuations in the wage. For larger items of 
expenditure, such as holidays, furniture and clothing, there are 
separate and varied agreements between husband and wife. With 
the proportion of the weekly wage remaining, the husband goes out 
with his mates, as it is expressed. In a normal week a man spends 
the whole of his wage in this way, once he has paid his wife. This 
division of the wage-packet into two wages, and the way they are 
spent, is an important instance of the division of Ashton’s social life 
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into two spheres. Work in the family is women’s work; work in 
the pit is men’s work. Money spent by the wife is spent on the 
family and household; money spent by the husband is spent on him- 
self, in the company of his mates. 

These ‘mates’ with whom a man spends most of his leisure time 
constitute a true primary group, to which there is a definite and 
exclusive type of recruitment. Only men, and principally working 
miners, are eligible for membership. In such a group a man mixes 
with friends of his boyhood or early youth; these friends have grown 
together into definite habits of sporting, conversational and drinking 
pursuits, and their behaviour is firmly conditioned by the routine 
activities and attitudes of the group. Besides ‘growing up together’ 
there is the possibility of men entering such groups by proving 
themselves at work or in sport or as social successes after the group 
of adult males is firmly established. The usual pattern is for a man 
to have a considerable group of acquaintances by the time he is in 
his early twenties and earning the highest wages. 

The common experiences and interests of these men are basically 
those of work, with sport a close second best. Now coalmining is a 
particularly exclusively male industry, and has been so for many 
years, apart from scattered instances of women employed as sorters 
of coal. By the physical conditions of the job, efficient female labour 
is excluded, at least in British conditions of geology and level of 
mechanisation. This exclusion of women from the only considerable 
industry of the community must be a basic factor in establishing the 
rigidity of the split in social life. 

Besides these characteristics of mining, and the groups of males 
with exclusive interests which they encourage, the social and economic 
environment has other features which reinforce the division of réles 
and behaviour between the sexes. Employment for women has always 
been difficult, although since the war some three hundred extra jobs 
for women have been made available by means of a slight industrial 
development. The consequences are easily anticipated. Firstly, a 
woman’s notion of herself as primarily a mother and housewife is 
confirmed and is the easy way of looking at the future for a young 
woman. But there is a proportion of women who will leave the 
village for work. In times of economic depression, and unemploy- 
ment of miners, the number of such women grows. In the condition 
of the inter-war years, therefore, the female proportion of the popula- 
tion declined considerably. Between 1921 and 1938, Ashton suffered 
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a 7% drop in population. Between 1921 and 1931 the surplus of 
men in Ashton rose from 700 to 900. For the age group 15-29 the 
surplus rose from 225 to 558. Since 1945, with full employment 
and high wages, women have been able to see a secure future in 
marriage; at the same time, there are better opportunities for young 
unmarried women to travel to mills in the nearby textile areas. In 
all but a very few cases this work ceases at marriage. Indeed women 
sometimes speak of looking forward to marriage as a time when they 
can stop working. 

Between the two world wars, the shortage of marriageable women 
in this mining area, itself a product of the economic situation, had a 
further indirect effect on husband-wife relations. It led to a position 
where the age-gap between husband and wife became greater, the 
more experienced and better paid bachelors being better in com- 
petition for the young women than their young rivals. This seems, 
not unnaturally, to have led to a whole series of marriages where 
very young and inexperienced women married mature men, already 
strongly set in their ways and used to conforming to the demands of 
group behaviour already described, with all that it implied in terms of 
dominant interests, the spending of time and the use of money. 
Marriages since the war have been of younger men to women much 
nearer to them in age, but of course the dominant pattern of 
behaviour in established Ashton marriages rests largely on the 
experience and behaviour of those married between the wars. Those 
now marrying were born into and brought up in such families, and 
carry on their behaviour patterns and attitudes to a great extent. 

But the new pattern of security and higher wages is not mono- 
directional in its influence. Although on the one hand it raises the 
threshold of marital conflict, and closes the age-gap between brides 
and bridegrooms, thus perhaps tending towards a more equal 
relationship, it has an indirect effect with entirely opposite con- 
sequences. The old primary groups of men, with their perfectly 
adapted institutions in the town’s life, have persisted with un- 
interrupted continuity into this well-paid period, which really began 
with the war of 1939. Higher and more regular wages, without the 
accompaniment of a new approach to marriage and personal relation- 
ships, are turned easily into the old channels of expenditure. Thus, 
while standards of food and clothing in miners’ families have been 
raised well above the poverty-line in recent years, there has also been 
a flourishing of the favourite exclusive activities of the men, and little 
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opportunity for the growth of better personal relationships between 
husbands and wives. The impact of full employment and higher 
wages cannot therefore be understood only in terms of their material 
results, which are important, but also through an understanding of 
the socially-determined patterns of spending.° 

There are other features of the miners’ work which come into the 
category of ‘socio-economic environment’ and strongly affect the 
marriage relationship. Because of the kind of job that he does, it 
would be difficult for a miner, in present conditions, to have a wife 
with a job of her own; thus it is not surprising, and not entirely a 
result of ideological factors, that most women stop working when 
they marry. The miner’s task is particularly arduous, dirty, impersonal 
and nervously strenuous; it is a job where relaxation spells danger, 
and where comfort and pleasure must be forgotten. 

Its dark as a dungeon and damp as the dew, 
Where the dangers are doubled and the pleasures are few. 
(Kentucky miner’s song) 

On his return from work, the miner needs a contrast, and his 
homestead must provide it. In his relations with his wife, he tends 
to look not so much for tenderness and sweetness in emotional 
matters, but he judges first of all by the physical contrast of cleanli- 
ness, warmth, comfort and a good meal. His wife must supply these 
things, and he feels it his right, after shovelling perhaps fifteen tons 
of coal, to demand them. Most men change their working times 
once or more during the month, on the shift system. The day-shift 
necessitates a meal being cooked before 5-30 in the morning, and 
another at two or three in the afternoon. For a woman with children 
at school or at home, it is clear that all her daily routine is subordinate 
to the demands of her réle in the division of labour. She is tied to 
the house. 

If a wife cannot satisfy these requirements, and cannot keep her 
husband and family well fed on what he considers a fair wage, clearly 
marital discord is on the way. Other considerations may prove 
decisive in making one marriage more successful than another, but 
for the poorly-paid family, the threshold of discord is lower than for 
the well-paid. 

Outside of working hours, the spheres of men and women remain 
largely distinct. Men with their mates visit the clubs and public 
houses. Sometimes their wives accompany them, but this is usually 
confined to weekends. Six out of the seven clubs in Ashton admit no 
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women as members, and most of them allow women guests on only 
two occasions in the week. Indeed, in the clubs the exclusive character 
of male pursuits and interests is formalised and specifically enforced. 
There are no parallel institutions for women, except for informal 
groups of neighbours who take what time they can to drink tea and 
gossip. Their conversation is just as much confined to ‘shop’ as is 
their husbands. While the men talk about work, sport and occasion- 
ally politics, the wives concern themselves with their children and 
the personal relations of their neighbours and kinsfolk. In their groups 
the men disparage the interests of the women as unmanly and not 
really their concern. Once they have eaten and dressed after work, 
they itch to be in the more exciting and free atmosphere of their male 
friends. A man who is kept by his wife will be mercilessly ‘kidded’ 
by his mates, and men joke about whether or not they have the final 
say in deciding whether they stay at home or go out for the evening. 
Examples may be observed of these conflicting attractions for the 
husband’s interests, time and money, even before marriage. As 
‘courting’ begins the groups of males are considerably weakened and 
may even break up, sometimes permanently. The lad who turns up 
only twice a week at the club instead of the usual four or five nights 
is subjected to very embarrassing raillery, the principal burden of 
which is that he is so infatuated with a woman that he cannot behave 
as a man really should. Romance and love are thought of as rather 
‘soft’, ‘cissified’, more feminine than manly. Men who are engaged 
often have ‘rows’ with their fiancées along exactly similar lines to 
those of married couples—principally about the disposal of the man’s 
time and attention. 

These are the principal features of some of the consequences of the 
economic and social environment of Ashton husbands and wives. 
Clearly these factors lay down a firm line of division between husband 
and wife. The growth of a full and intimate personal relationship 
between husband and wife presents difficulties, since from the very 
start the spheres of interest and activity of the spouses are so different. 
This division results precisely from the position and history of coal- 
mining in our industrial society. Miners and their families are placed 
in physically small, solitary and relatively isolated communities. Con- 
sequently the conditions are right for the development of relation- 
ships between men of similar age and identical interests. These 
relationships originate and harden before marriage, and persist along- 
side it. This persistence can only increase the possibility of conflict. 
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Finally the exclusively male character of mining, and the relative 
absence of prospects for female employment, tend to fixate the pattern 
of family life and the positions and réles of husband and wife. 

When we consider, along with the consequences of socio-economic 
environment, the prevailing system of ideas and attitudes, we must 
expect more complex interrelations, and at this level the complications 
associated with the interactions of factors internal and external to the 
community come fully into play. There is a basic division, socially 
founded, in the impact of ideas on married life. Briefly, whereas men 
are dominated by a set of ideas consistent with their behaviour, inter- 
ests and group-associations within the community, their wives are 
exposed to an ideology common to the culture as a whole. This 
ideology which is common to the whole culture is one consistent with 
a series of social relations which are significantly different from those 
of the mining community. ‘Modern’ ideas about marriage, with their 
stress on partnership, companionship and romantic love, with the 
husband-wife relationship as the acme of affectionate and tender 
emotion, is one which has grown up on the basis of a large-scale 
urban industrial system of social relations. Typical urban units in 
this society place men in a social structure very different in some ways 
from that of the miners in their smaller communities. Certainly in 
important respects social relations are basically similar for miners and 
for other workers, but in those closely affecting marital conditions 
there are important differences. 

In particular the strong primary groups of which miners tend to be 
members are notoriously absent from the lives of most town-dwellers. 
Writers on marriage and the family have insisted on the close connec- 
tion between this ‘loneliness’ and impersonalism on the one hand, and 
the growth of ideas of romantic love and companionship in marriage 
on the other. Landis* says “The highly mobile urban society of our 
time is essentially a lonesome one in that men are dissociated from 
intimate primary groups, where strong and all-inclusive ties bind him 
to his fellows.’ In these circumstances, he suggests, men are driven to 
seek all the intimacy in their lives from their wives. It is on this sort of 
basis that there has grown up the modern ideal of marriage as a love- 
match persisting into an ideal companionship. 

In Ashton or in any English community, women more than men 
are continuously exposed to this ideal, which suggests to them a loving 
relationship of tenderness with their husbands. Their reading, their 
radio and television programmes, their cinema shows, all confirm this 
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ideal. Men in urban communities may be driven to look for all intens- 
ity of feeling and intimacy of contact to their wives. But an Ashton 
woman will normally have a husband who, because of his occupation 
and the local male-dominated culture, is not so open to such an ideal. 
In the first place he is in a primary group with intensive personal 
ties and joint activities. Secondly, these groups themselves encourage 
the notion that affairs of the heart are rather effeminate, of more inter- 
est to women than to men. Miners lay great emphasis on toughness, 
straightforwardness, the absence of hypocrisy and anything mealy- 
mouthed. They suspect sentiment of sentimentality. Consequently 
they are hardly well-fitted to correspond with the ideal constantly held 
up to their wives, and most women who have been married for a year 
or two are cynical about the gap between ideals and practice. In some 
cases the reaction is a matter-of-fact one, in other cases a neurotic one. 
Landis, speaking of typical urban communities, says ‘man longs for 
love, intimacy and emotional security and finds only the single outlet 
of marriage for it. If his marriage fails to give him this warm intimacy 
it is bankrupt.’ Now this is true to some extent for Ashton miners, 
but for their wives, who stake their all on marriage, it is many times 
more true, and the failure of marriage many times more disastrous. 

With reference to the earlier points about factors internal and 
external to the community, the following pattern seems to emerge. 

In terms of family structure, i.e. the monogamous individual family, 
and of the prevailing ideology in the society at large, Ashton marriages 
are subject to influences similar to those in other parts of the country. 
But the particular character of the social and economic environment of 
this mining community provides certain roles for husband and wife. 
In their performance of these roles men and women become exposed 
in very different degrees to the prevailing general ideology. The 
position of women, isolated in the home, exposed all day to mass media 
of communication, makes them receptive to the distant ideals of 
marriage developed on the basis of modern urban social relations. 
Their husbands, whose social relations differ from those of workers at 
large, principally on the score of their participation in exclusive 
male interest-groups, are unreceptive to these ideals. It would appear 
that the monogamous form of family structure is elastic and can 
contain within itself many tensions and contradictions. Thus it spreads 
over all our society without in all cases being equally well adapted to 
human needs. 

It is suggested therefore that the sociological study of modern 
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marriage-relations would profit by field-studies of the practice of these 
relations. In each case the actual relations of the married pair, as 
against their purely formal relationship, may be significantly related 
to (a) the immediate social and economic, environment, in its general 
aspects, and in its particular occupational and local aspects, and to (b) 
the prevailing ideas and attitudes, again both in the society at large, 
and in the community concerned. The impact of all these factors will 
reflect in different réles and attitudes for husbands and wives, and 
their respective positions in the socio-economic structure will deter- 
mine their response to the prevailing ideology. On this basis there may 
emerge patterns of marriage which would not be discerned on a purely 
formal approach, without the concrete analysis of the working of 
marriage in its everyday context. 


The University of Leeds 


1 For a description of this community see N. Dennis, L. F. Henriques, 
C. Slaughter: Coal is our Life. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1956. 

* Paul Landis: ‘The Changing Family’, Readings in Marriage and the 
Family, Landis and Landis, p. 27. 

’ A more complete description of the husband-wife relationship may be 
found in Coal is our Life, Chapter V. 

4 It is not assumed that these two sets of factors are separate and 
independent. Separation is for the purposes of analysis and exposition. 


5 In the matter of the numerical proportions of the sexes and its effect on 
marriage there are dangers in an approach resting on too general and formal 
lines, and not taking sufficient account of cultural factors specific to certain 
circumstances. For example, Carpenter suggests (Landis & Landis: op. cit. 
p. 51) that a preponderance of females means that ‘selection is more likely 
to be made by the male than by the female’. It would certainly be dangerous 
to assert the converse from the Ashton statistics. As has been shown, the 
social réles of spouses who come together in such circumstances affect their 
actual relationship in very different ways and in this case over-ride what 
would seem to be the ‘normal’ result of a preponderance of males. 


© op. cit. 
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number of studies of new housing estates which have been 

made during the past twenty-five years have emphasised the 

loneliness of residents living in them and the inadequacy of 
the facilities which have been provided for their use.’ The authors 
of these studies have tended to regard these two characteristics as 
inter-related, and as they have generally considered isolation to be 
undesirable, they have argued for the fuller provision of amenities 
on new estates in the expectation that a more active social life might 
thereby be fostered. This hope has inspired both the community 
centres movement and, in some degree, neighbourhood unit theory.’ 
Two recent investigations have attempted to assess how far the pro- 
vision of community centres and the design of residential neigh- 
bourhoods have succeeded in achieving this objective.’ Both of them 
have shown that administrative provision of these kinds has only a 
limited effectiveness in this regard, and the conclusion has been 
reached that the social development of new housing estates depends 
chiefly upon the disposition and ability of the residents themselves.‘ 
In particular, it has been argued that social life would be still-born 
unless steps were taken to ensure that ‘the neighbourhoods are 
inhabited by people from amongst whom leaders are likely to 
emerge.”* 

Two questions arise from this shift of emphasis: firstly, in what 
circumstances do people themselves contribute to an active social 
life in their immediate locality, and secondly, what factors influence 
the emergence of local leaders. In relation to these general questions, 
the street parties which were organised in many English towns to 
celebrate the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II in June 1953 are of 
considerable interest, since they were organised spontaneously by 
the people of different streets in response to a widely felt desire. It 
might be argued that because activities of this kind are organised 
infrequently, usually at times of national celebration, they can 
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have little relevance for an understanding of the more usual aspects 
of urban living. This objection, however, overlooks the fact that the 
precise way in which these parties were organised reflects the social 
and cultural pattern of the local inhabitants. For that reason, a 
detailed study of certain aspects of street party organisation may well 
throw light upon the two more general questions mentioned above. 


I, 


An investigation was therefore carried out into the organisation of 
forty-one Coronation street parties which were held in Mersey ward, 
Birkenhead.* Similar parties had been held on other occasions, such 
as the Victory Days in 1945 and the Festival of Britain in 1951. The 
Coronation street parties are therefore only one example of a type 
of organisation which is well established in this locality. 

Birkenhead is a town of some 130,000 inhabitants which lies on 
the South side of the River Mersey, opposite Liverpool; the two 
towns together forming the major part of the Merseyside conurbation. 
Birkenhead grew very rapidly during the second half of the last 
century as a port and industrial town and as a residential area for 
well-to-do people who worked in Liverpool. It is divided socially 
into the middle- and upper-class residential suburbs which lie on the 
higher ground, and the working class districts lying on the lower 
ground close to the river and the docks. Street parties were held 
almost without exception in the latter. 

Mersey ward lies adjacent to the river, to the south of the town 
centre. The residents of the district are working-class people, but 
they regard themselves as somewhat more respectable than the people 
who live in the other working-class districts alongside the docks in 
the ‘North end’ of the town. They speak of themselves as belonging 
to Tranmere or Rock Ferry, distinct parts of the borough. The 
development of the district as a working-class residential area dates 
from the incorporation of Tranmere into the borough of Birkenhead 
in 1877, and the long terraces of bye-law houses which fill the ward 
were built between then and the outbreak of the First World War. 
Among the terraces nearer the river are to be found numerous 
small workshops, scrap-yards, warehouses and commercial premises; 
that part of the ward is considered to be less respectable than that 
on the slightly higher ground farther from the river. The ward is 
roughly divided into two parts by a railway embankment, and each 
is served by a main road which is also a major shopping street. 
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Within the district there is a large number of old-established 
churches, mission-halls and other communal institutions, including 
two primary schools and a public library. There has been some 
movement of people into the district from the dockside wards, and 
out of it into new housing estates and into the developing industrial 
areas further up the Mersey estuary, but the present population as 
a whole seems to have been fairly stable within the area. 

As in many other areas, the residents of Mersey ward classify 
districts and their neighbours according to how ‘rough’ or how 
‘respectable’ they are. The assertion that a certain district is ‘rough’ 
implies not only that that area shows signs of physical deterioration, 
or that the houses are poorly maintained and shabbily furnished, 
but also that the people there are more likely to cause trouble than 
the residents of more respectable districts. One informant, comparing 
Rock Ferry with another part of the town, commented, “This isn’t 
a rough area at all. There are no free fights round here. But in 
Richmond Street (near the town centre) there’s nothing but drunks 
and fighting over children.” Another informant thought that the 
street she lived in had ‘gone down’ during the past ten years because 
‘nowadays people are in and out of each other’s houses and always 
jangling and blowing up into quarrels.’ 

‘Jangling’ or gossip about other people behind their backs is 
particularly likely to cause trouble, and is for that reason thought to 
be characteristic of ‘the rough ones.’ While gossiping is formally 
disapproved by the respectable, they themselves may often be seen 
gossiping freely with their neighbours. ‘But of course,’ they will say, 
‘you can stand in groups without jangling.’ Similarly, excessive beer- 
drinking is associated with the rough ones, and as it is also considered 
to give rise to trouble, it is equally disapproved by the respectable. 
‘I think where there’s a barrel of beer there’s trouble,’ was one typical 
expression of respectable opinion. The rough ones were frequently 
described as coming out of public houses after a night’s drinking, 
when ‘a slip of the tongue is liable to cause a fight, they lose their 
temper that quick.’ Indeed, the rough ones were sometimes 
generically defined as ‘people you have to be careful what you say 
to,’ for they were often characterised as being prepared to resort to 
fighting as a means of settling differences of opinion. 

The manners of the rough are thought to be uncouth. ‘They don’t 
behave at table properly, and just gorge themselves with what there 
is to eat.” “They’re the sort of people that would eat their dinner 
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on their knee and not sit up to it properly;’ they might put milk on 
the table in bottles instead of jugs and possess very little crockery. 
Their language is often vulgar, and it was said of one rough family 
that ‘the parents speak to each other as if they were animals.’ The 
people themselves are said to be dirty; they are neither tidy nor care- 
ful. ‘I'd not go out after work without changing and having a shave,’ 
one informant pointed out, ‘but they’d not bother.’ By far the worst 
sign of roughness is being dirty in the special sense of having nits 
or skin disease. Idleness is also associated with roughness and follow- 
ing from it, neglect of home and children. One frequently quoted 
image was that of the woman who sits drinking in a pub during 
the evenings, and as a result, neglects her children,’ or of the woman 
who visits a neighbour to jangle, and sends her children off home 
at teatime to butter themselves a few rounds of bread, as she is too 
idle to prepare a cooked meal for them. The rough ones are ‘people 
who stand on the corner all day and don’t work’; who ‘never have a 
penny.’ Alternatively, they are ‘the people who are always running 
down to the National (Assistance Office).’ Indeed, the alleged 
improvidence of the rough ones often gives rise to feelings of 
animosity among respectable people, who may refer to a rough family 
with some annoyance, pointing out that although the children are 
poorly clothed, and the husband ill and unemployed, ‘the wife can 
always find money to go to the pictures.’ 

In contrast with the rough ones, there are ‘the nice class of people,’ 
who are variously described as ‘select,’ ‘reserved,’ ‘refined,’ and 
‘hard-working.’ The nice or respectable people are clearly aware that 
there are certain limits to neighbouring. It is desirable that neigh- 
bours should help in time of trouble; but it is not desirable that they 
should infringe upon the privacy of the home, or ‘always be popping 
in and out of each other’s houses,’ since this is thought likely to lead 
to trouble, through excessive familiarity or through jangling. Neigh- 
bourly collaboration is valued and permitted, provided a proper 
respect for individual and family privacy is observed. Customs such 
as knocking before entering a house or addressing neighbours as 
‘Mister’ and ‘Missus’ rather than by their Christian names have the 
function of maintaining that respect. The following statement 
illustrates clearly the respectable person’s attitude to neighbouring : 
‘We're good neighbours with everybody; but you can be neighbourly 
without letting people over your doorstep. We keep ourselves to 
ourselves. There’s no sitting in each other’s houses like there is in 
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some streets, it leads to jangling and upsets. You mustn’t let other 
people know too much about your own business.’ 

One of the oustanding characteristics of the respectable people is 
that they are ‘particular,’ which implies that they try hard to maintain 
their standards in spite of adversities and difficulties. One of the 
most valued standards is financial independence, and many inform- 
ants spoke with pride of their struggle to keep themselves out 
of debt during periods of unemployment. Speaking of the hard- 
ships caused by the economic depression during the 1930’s one 
woman said, ‘We never asked anyone for anything. If we hadn’t 
got it, we’d do without.’ Some people still regard it as a terrible 
disgrace to apply to the National Assistance Board for help. Should 
the wage-earner of a family fall ill, the wife will stint and save, not 
only out of sheer necessity, but in order to maintain the family’s 
self-respect, so that she can say afterwards, ‘We didn’t owe anyone 
a ha’penny.’ While unemployment or other adversity enforces a 
limitation of expenditure, this does not, among the respectable, 
result in the complete abandonment of standards, for, as they say, 
‘it’s not how much you get, but what you do with it that matters.’ 

The notion of ‘being particular’ applies especially to children and 
to cleanliness. In hard times before the war, the children might have 
had to wear cast-off clothing, but at least, the women insisted, it 
was clean. ‘Every child is rough and ready some part of the day, 
but you can be particular.’ In another context, one informant who 
was commenting on the poor condition of her house, pointed out 
that she had at least tried to ‘cover up,’ by putting a newspaper over 
the fireplace and a curtain over the gap where the cupboard door 
should have been. ‘But the rough ones,’ she said, ‘don’t even care 
about covering things up. You can’t help having a poor or a broken- 
down house, but you can help keeping it looking nice.’ 

Against this background, there has developed over the years a 
considerable degree of neighbourliness among residents who see each 
other day by day throughout the year. Especially in the poorer streets, 
front doors of houses are frequently left open during the summertime, 
and the women in particular are often to be seen standing talking 
together in the street. ‘You’ve only got to stand on the front in a 
small street like this and you can see everyone,’ it was said. Occasion 
is found in this way for the innumerable, trivial, and unplanned 
activities of common living, which happen spontaneously where 
people regard neighbouring as an expected and valued form of social 
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life. While it is true that some neighbours may be regarded, and not 
without reason, as trouble-makers, it is none the less true that neigh- 
bouring is a valued aspect of social life, and that these small groups 
of neighbours often afford friendship and material assistance to their 
members. 

There can be little doubt that this informal neighbourliness has 
been fostered by the experience of difficulties and privations which 
the local people have shared in common. Their recollections of the 
economic depression during the 1930’s are particularly vivid. The 
women still recall how their men used to return home slowly from 
the shipyard to vell them that they had been ‘stood-off’ and were 
again without work. They tell of years of living ‘on the dole,’ when 
they might often have been unable to afford the coppers to pay for 
the gas-light. They remember having to pay for shoes and clothing 
by weekly cheques; and some of them recall the fear of eviction. 
Hardships such as these, suffered in common, seem, in retrospect, to 
have made for a spirit of sympathy and helpfulness among neigh- 
bours, since everyone at that time was ‘hard-up,’ and each person 
was well aware that there were few who were not in much the same 
unhappy plight as himself. 

In less difficult times, communal action appears to be more readily 
acceptable if it is a response to adversity rather than to good fortune. 
For while the local people regard it as fully permissible, if not 
obligatory, for someone in a street to make a collection to assist or 
to show sympathy with the bereaved or sick, it is very unusual for 
them to express their feelings communally on such joyful occasions 
as a neighbour’s marriage or the birth of a child. When residents 
are in hardship or difficulty, however, they can usually count upon 
the sympathy and active goodwill of their neighbours. If a resident 
is ill or bedridden, neighbours will be sure to call in to help look 
after her, and will offer to do her ‘messages’ and bring in shopping. 
If a child falls ill and is taken to hospital, the neighbours may con- 
tribute to send it a present. 

Neighbourly activities such as these are spontaneously organised 
to meet particular contingencies, and no one person is considered to 
be responsible for undertaking them. Collecting for a wreath when a 
neighbour dies, for instance, is undertaken not by one particular per- 
son in each street, but by the nearest friend or next-door neighbour. 
But in many streets there are also persons who are regarded as being 
specially qualified to perform particular services. One or two people, 
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for example, were ‘the woman everyone goes to tell their troubles 
to.’ During the wintertime, one woman kept a light on in her porch 
so that people would know which house was hers, should she be 
needed to attend the sick. Another woman had a reputation as a 
medical adviser; though she made no claim to having any medical 
knowledge, she was frequently consulted by her neighbours, who 
brought their ailing children first to her before going to consult the 
doctor. She might be called in to attend a sick neighbour and she 
also regularly assisted the midwife at local deliveries. Elsewhere, yet 
another woman who had long been an active member of the Labour 
party was widely known as ‘a Labour woman,’ and local people 
sometimes approached her if they had any matter which they wished 
to have brought to the notice of a councillor. She had the reputation 
of ‘being good at putting letters together,’ and sometimes composed 
official letters on behalf of her neighbours. In each of twenty-five 
streets, there was a person who was regularly called upon to organise 
bus-trips, and in nine streets, one who was responsible for organising 
a money-club. 

Thus it is clear that in Mersey ward there is a tradition of informal 
co-operation among the women residents at least, and that this kind 
of activity is not only permissible, but valued. The local people 
compare Rock Ferry and Tranmere very favourably with middle-class 
areas such as ‘poor, proud Prenton,’ for there, it is believed, people 
are less friendly and helpful towards their neighbours and are 
possessed of a ‘false pride,’ which is thought to explain why they 
regard street parties as ‘common’ or even as ‘degrading.’ Such 
districts are variously described as being ‘select,’ ‘more reserved,’ 
‘snobbish,’ and ‘hoity-toity.’ The Coronation street parties, therefore, 
must not be regarded as a completely new form of social activity, 
but rather as a somewhat more elaborate form of a traditional type 
of activity which is common in many working-class districts. 


II. 


Street parties, however, are organised only on occasions when 
strong currents of national sentiment give a broader significance to 
what otherwise would be simply a local event. During the last twenty 
years, they have been held in Birkenhead on the occasion of the 
Coronation of King George VI in 1937, and as part of the victory 
celebrations in 1945. In many streets, parties were also organised 
to celebrate the return home of local men from the Forces or from 
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prisoner-of-war camps. They were held during the Festival of 
Britain celebrations in 1951 and two years later, at the time of the 
Coronation. Although street parties are organised much less fre- 
quently than most other kinds of street activity, on those occasions 
when they are organised they are much more widespread. Thus, 
Coronation street parties took place in forty-five streets in Mersey 
ward, in only twenty-five of which bus-trips had been organised. 

Most parties were independent of those in neighbouring streets. 
The area may be regarded as a honeycomb of streets or parts of 
streets, each of which constitutes a separate social unit. When it 
came to organising a street party, the residents of streets less than 
about 120 yards long usually formed a single association, though 
there were a few short streets in which personal or social differences 
divided the loyalty of the residents and in which two parties were 
therefore held. People who lived in longer streets which were inter- 
sected by shorter side streets (and those in main streets on which 
parties could not be held) usually joined the parties in the side 
streets. Streets longer than 200 yards which were not intersected 
tended to be divided into shorter lengths, the boundaries of which 
were marked by clearly recognisable architectural features, such as 
the alleyways that split terraces of houses. Very few of the streets 
in which a single party was held were more than 130 yards long; and 
if they were divided, the length of most of the sections was even 
less, In this district, a street 130 yards long would include 60 houses, 
30 on each side. Two streets might jointly organise a party if there 
were very strong social connections between them, especially if the 
children living in them regularly played together. Even where this 
happened, however, the length of the combined streets rarely 
exceeded 200 yards. The number of children catered for at each 
street party ranged widely between 30 and 140. Adults also often 
attended the parties, but precise figures of the numbers attending 
each one are not available. 

Fairly permanent social boundaries marked off each street or part 
of a street from the others in which separate groups operated. The 
fact that residents in a street often feel a strong sense of belonging 
to it no doubt accounts for this. No systematic data were collected 
about the sense of belonging to a particular street, but the available 
evidence demonstrated the strength of attachments of this kind. For 
example, one man who came to Rock Ferry in 1947 still organised 
coach trips for a street a few miles away which he had left, and where 
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his mother and two brothers still lived. An old lady, who had lived 
for some fifty years in one street, but who had gone to live with her 
daughter about half a mile away when she fell ill two years previously, 
kept in touch with her old neighbours and was invited back by them 
in order to open a party. Elsewhere, a young married woman who 
had left another street twelve years before in order to live next door 
to her mother a short distance away, still kept her old friends, who 
continued to call her by her maiden name. Members of families who 
had moved out to new estates still paid very frequent visits to their 
parents and relations in the older district. Observations such as these 
show that the emotional and social -ties which link people born in 
this locality to the street in which they have lived for some length 
of time or in which they have been brought up may be very strong 
indeed, and these feelings presumably help to maintain the social 
boundaries of each street intact. 

Close contact with the activities of other street groups tended to 
be discouraged. ‘We don’t interfere with the other parts of the 
street,’ said one informant, “We don’t inquire into other people’s 
business.’ Residents usually felt somewhat apprehensive about the 
possibility of strangers participating in their street’s activities, for the 
stranger is a person whose behaviour is unknown, who may be rough, 
and who may therefore cause a disturbance. Hence the local dictum: 
‘You have to be careful with strangers.’ When, for example, it was 
proposed that a small party should include residents from another 
street, the organiser was very uncertain whether or not to agree, 
‘because she did not know what sort of people lived down there,’ 
and feared that ‘there might have been an “upset” if the “wrong 
sort of people” were allowed to come to the party.’ In another street, 
the organisers were at first ‘not sure how to approach’ the newly- 
arrived residents of the Corporation houses that had been built there. 
They were finally invited and the party was in fact a success; but 
the uncertainty of one of the organisers about the desirability of in- 
viting newcomers who were not well known to the older residents 
was unwittingly expressed when she concluded that ‘those that did 
come (from the new houses) turned out all right.’ 

Once it has been decided, the distinction between those who are 
members of the street group and those who are not remains fairly 
settled, and any non-member who wishes to gain admittance to any 
of the activities which are organised in the street, must apply for 
permission to the ‘recognised’ organiser. In most streets non- 
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residents were allowed to join the Coronation party if they were 
friends of the residents. But in some streets, only certain categories 
of outsiders, such as children related to people in the street, were 
allowed to join. 

The organisation of each party follows more or less a standardised 
pattern. Several months before it is to be held, a number of women 
will begin to go from door to door in the street, seeking support 
and collecting for the party. They will decide upon the detailed 
arrangements and place their orders with the local shop-keepers, 
arranging with their neighbours to borrow tables, cloths and crockery. 
On the day of the party, there will be great activity in the street, the 
men decorating the houses with bunting or fixing loud-speakers to 
relay dance music, and the women preparing the food or laying the 
tables out in the street. Some parties may be held in local halls, but 
most of them will take place out of doors. The party is usually 
declared open by an old resident of the street or a local shop-keeper, 
doctor or minister who is held in esteem in the locality, or even by 
the Mayor, who will have received innumerable invitations to street 
parties throughout the working-class parts of the town. He may also 
have to crown the street’s Coronation Queen who, dressed in her 
finery and attended by pages, will have welcomed him with a curtsy 
and a bouquet for his wife. Then follows a tea of salad, sandwiches, 
trifle and cakes, and each child may be given a present. After tea, 
games or a bus-trip may be organised for the children, while the 
women clear the tables and wash up. Celebrations finish late in the 
evening with dancing and other entertainments. 

While most people in Mersey ward approved and enjoyed such 
unsophisticated celebration, it was noticeable that most of them felt 
somewhat hesitant, if not reluctant, to take an active part in organising 
it. That the task of organising a street party was often said to require 
courage suggests the emotional significance which was ascribed to it. 
‘Oh yes,’ it was often said, ‘they’re willing to help, but they need 
someone with a bit of courage to get it started and give ’em a push.’ 
Although the data about this are not very precise, it seems to have 
been the case that even people who had organised parties previously 
were rarely the first to propose that a party should be held. The 
decision to start was most frequently made by a small group of neigh- 
bours meeting informally in the street, and appointing either one of 
its own number or asking some other resident to organise the party. 
Alternatively, two or three women might come together to organise 
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one under pressure from their children, who knew that other parties 
were being organised locally and wished their mothers to organise one 
for them too. Although parents very often felt some obligation to 
do so, they would frequently wait to see whether someone else was 
going to start to organise a party. If no one else took the initiative, 
the pressure of circumstances, their children’s clamour and a sense 
of obligation tended gradually to overcome their reluctance to go 
out to collect. 

There are good reasons why people should be unwilling to take 
on such tasks. Organising a party might well place a considerable 
strain upon an organiser, especially if, as was sometimes the case, 
she had most of the work to do by herself. ‘It was a lot of worry, 
wondering if you were doing right, and with nobody coming to help 
you, you feel you’re always in the wrong.’ But their reluctance is 
also explained by their unwillingness to involve themselves in the 
many tensions which are thought likely to develop in organising 
what may well appear to them as something out of the ordinary and 
fraught with difficulty 

‘Trouble’ may be expected of any kind of social intercourse. Its 
significance is suggested by the large number of synonyms, such as 
‘unpleasantness,’ ‘disagreeableness,’ ‘itch,’ ‘bother,’ ‘upset,’ which are 
commonly used in its place. So expected is trouble, that it was very 
common to hear an organiser comment about a party with some 
relief that ‘there wasn’t a word afterwards,’ by which she meant that 
there had been no word of complaint. The organisers feared that 
should their neighbours feel displeased about some aspect of the 
organisation, they might criticise or talk adversely about them, 
especially behind their backs. Hence they took precautions to avoid 
the outbreak of trouble, ‘so there will be no argument, so as not to 
give them a chance to talk.’ 

One of the organiser’s most important preparatory tasks was the 
collection of money from the residents of the street. This, and the 
handling of money in general, was regarded as being particularly 
likely to be criticised and to lead to trouble. Trouble at other parties 
was frequently alleged to have arisen because too much money had 
been collected, or because, for one reason or another, the organiser’s 
handling of the finances had not been above suspicion. Furthermore, 
it was felt that to go collecting from door to door, even for a 
children’s party, was undignified, and that it might not have been 
welcomed by the neighbours. Collecting was sometimes said to have 
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been done by people who ‘did not mind any insults at the door,’ or 
who ‘had just the face (i.e., were sufficiently insensitive or im- 
pertinent) to do it.’ 

Trouble may also be caused if the organiser fails to treat the 
participants equally. It developed in one street when only enough 
bunting was bought to decorate alternate houses; in another, when 
the cakes which had been left over after the party were not distributed 
equally among all the residents. One of the most delicate decisions 
that had to be made was whether one of the children should be 
chosen to be the street’s Coronation Queen. In twelve streets, the 
decision was made by ballot. The suggestion was rejected in most 
other streets, because it was feared not only that some children would 
be disappointed, but that their parents might quarrel about the 
decision. Examples such as these seem trivial, but in this sort of 
activity it is trivial matters that are likely to cause contention. It is 
perhaps an indication of the importance which is attributed to 
treating neighbours equally that the organiser’s dilemma finds ex- 
pression in the very common idiom: ‘It’s a question of pleasing one 
and vexing another.’ 

The organisers often laid it down as a principle that ‘we’re not 
going looking for trouble’ and therefore tended to avoid taking any 
action which would have entailed treating one person preferentially. 
They frequently stated maxims such as the following as premises for 
successful organising: “You can’t be too careful with other people’s 
money . . . You've got to do it properly. If you’re working among 
your neighbours, you want everything just so, so there’s nothing 
(i.e., no complaints or insinuations) afterwards.’ The organisers had 
often worked out innumerable practices which were designed to avoid 
any possible suspicion falling upon them. Thus, it was usually 
regarded as advisable for two people to go together to collect con- 
tributions and for at least one other woman to accompany the 
organiser to buy supplies or presents. Organisers often avoided 
patronising the co-operative stores lest they should have been 
suspected of trying to get the dividend on the street’s large order 
added to their own accounts. Accounts were strictly kept, and in 
one street, a typed copy of the balance-sheet was sent to each house 
after the party. More than six months later most organisers were 
able to pull down from the top shelf of a cupboard a box containing 
all the bills and accounts, which were still available for inspection! 

By far the most frequent justification that was given for organising 
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a party was that ‘it was all done for the children.’ Even though, in 
the event, adults might have taken part in the celebrations, they 
invariably minimised their personal interest in the party by saying 
that ‘we were only interested in giving the kiddies a nice time.’ 
Reference to the children as a justification for this sort of activity 
was so important that in streets in which there were no children, 
there were no street parties, and little other communal street activity 
either. ‘Most people will do for children,’ it was often said, ‘where 
they’ll not do for grown-ups.’ In some streets, the children badgered 
their parents into action, or themselves took the initiative in starting 
to organise a party by going round collecting or by running a 
jumble-sale at the corner of the street. Some adults, however, con- 
sidered it almost obligatory to organise a party and insisted that ‘they 
must have a party; someone had to do it for the children.’ Sometimes 
they also justified themselves by reference to the national occasion : 
‘They must have something to remember the Coronation by for the 
rest of their lives.’ Alternatively, it was felt that ‘the kiddies ought 
to have something to make up for what they missed during the war’; 
or (by a curious logic) to make up for what the parents were unable 
to have as children. Whatever variant was adopted, it was generally 
agreed that ‘you can’t do too much for the children.’ 

It is consistent with this marked emphasis upon the children as a 
justification for holding parties, that the responsibility for organising 
them should have fallen mostly upon middle-aged married women 
whose children were still at school. Two-thirds of the organisers 
were in this category. Only a few elderly women were responsible 
for them and even they often said that ‘you don’t have the same 
interest when your children are grown-up.’ The role of the men was 
also very limited. A few men regularly organised bus-trips, and at 
the time of the Coronation, three men acted as treasurers of street 
parties and one was chairman of a party committee. Usually, how- 
ever, the men’s tasks were limited to decorating the street, putting 
up trestle-tables, wiring loudspeakers and cleaning halls. In about 
a quarter of the streets they also acted. as masters-of-ceremony or 
entertained the children by organising races, dressing up and acting. 
Many of the men, however, were unwilling to take part in the tea- 
party, feeling that they had no proper place in what was essentially 
a children’s occasion. 

Usually, one person in each street comes to be regarded as that 
street’s party organiser. Of the 41 organisers who were interviewed, 
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24 had organised a party for either the Victory or Festival of Britain 
celebrations or for both, and may therefore be referred to as 
‘customary’ organisers. When thus accepted, the organiser is spoken 
of as the ‘recognised’ organiser, and it is to her that one is sent when 
making enquiries about street parties. ‘It’s automatically taken for 
granted that I'll do it . . . I’ve always done the organising and now 
they’ve got into the way of expecting me to do it.’ Of the 41 organ- 
isers, 18 were active members of such associations as the Co-operative 
Women’s Guild, the Labour Party, and the Presbyterian Mission or 
had had experience as professional housekeepers. Of the 24 ‘custom- 
ary organisers, 14 had had such experience. As roles tend to be 
retained, so one person tends to assume a number of roles. Of the 
24 ‘customary’ street party organisers, 13 were also called upon to 
organise bus-trips for their street. 

Organisers changed for a variety of reasons. They might have 
fallen ill or have died; they might have left the street; they might 
have felt that the task was too onerous to undertake on a further 
occasion. On the other hand, the organiser might for some reason 
have proved unsatisfactory: there might have been trouble of some 
kind, or she might have been suspected of ‘getting something out 
of it.’ Seventeen out of the total of forty-one parties were organised by 
a new organiser, and in eight of these seventeen parties, the reason 
that the organiser had changed was either that the residents were 
dissatisfied with the way in which the previous party had been con- 
ducted, or that the organiser herself felt that she had been unjustly 
criticised by her neighbours, and had therefore refused to do the job 
again. 

Most people in the street attended the parties even if only as 
spectators, though the late teen-agers and men and women in their 
early twenties mostly went elsewhere to enjoy themselves. A small 
number of people, mainly newcomers, went to join parties in other 
parts of the town from which they had come, and a very few 
respectable people kept away from an activity which they regarded 
as ‘common.’ By and large, however, both rough and respectable 
people joined in, as formally equal members of a common social unit. 
In only one or two streets was the tension between them sufficiently 
great as to weld them into distinctive social groups which organised 
their own separate form of celebration. 

The relationship between the organisers and the contributors was 
usually very informal. In twenty-eight streets out of forty-one, meet- 
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ings of one kind or another were held to which all the contributors 
were invited. They seem to have been badly attended. The usual 
attitude of contributors was, ‘We’ll leave it all to you,’ and only a few 
exceptionally capable organisers succeeded in bringing the contri- 
butors regularly together as a group. The most successful means of 
doing this seems to have been to organise social events such as whist- 
drives. For the rest, contact was most effectively made informally 
when money was collected, or when women met by chance in the 
street or at the shops. 

The reluctance of the local people to attend these meetings 
suggests that they regard formal methods of organisation as irrelevant, 
or as unnecessary for furthering their common purposes. Indeed, 
even the organisers themselves seemed to dislike formality. They 
were reluctant to speak of themselves as forming committees, and 
tended to draw a sharp distinction between formal committees on 
the one hand, and the informal meetings in which they conducted 
their affairs on the other. They frequently pointed out that theirs 
was not ‘a proper’ or ‘a recognised committee.’ ‘Proper’ committees 
were considered to be less friendly than their own meetings. 
‘Committees,’ it was said, ‘only start little differences,’ and it was 
thought that their members tended to become jealous of, and to find 
themselves at cross-purposes with one another. In the comment, 
‘It was not just a committee, we all worked together,’ their appre- 
hensiveness of formal organisation finds a clear expression, in which 
a criticism of our traditional way of conducting business is implied. 

Their conception of a chairman also reflects a similar appre- 
hensiveness, for a chairman was thought of, not as primus inter pares, 
but as one who was superior to his committee. The chairman was 
defined as ‘the one who bangs the hammer,’ or ‘who gives the orders.’ 
If questioned about their own street party organisation, some in- 
formants agreed that a chairman had been appointed, but suggested 
their assumptions about that status by immediately adding that ‘we 
all had a say in the matter, we could all chip in.’ Alternatively, they 
acknowledged the appointment of ‘a sort of chairman,’ but would 
note that this was ‘unofficial’ or ‘just on a friendly basis.’ They were 
frequently at pains to point out that ‘there was no putting one above 
the other, we left it to one another’; that ‘nobody held the whip over 
anyone else, we ran it between us.’ 

This refusal to ascribe formal status to neighbours is to be seen 
in another aspect of party organisation. After the parties were over, 
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many of the organisers prepared balance-sheets of income and ex- 
penditure, which they showed to their neighbours. In almost every 
street where this was done, and especially where the party had been 
a success, the neighbours were said to have been unwilling to check 
the balance-sheets or to inspect the cash-books. ‘Why, fancy going 
to all that trouble,’ declared one neighbour, ‘after all the years I’ve 
known you!’ The treasurer or organiser, however, would often 
insist upon her neighbours checking the books for her own peace of 
mind, in order to safeguard her reputation and to prevent any 
insinuations being made about her handling of the money. 


III. 


It is now possible to consider what light the foregoing description 
throws upon one or two more general questions. 

Firstly, the circumstances in which people themselves contribute 
to an active social life in their immediate locality may be examined. 
There is a good deal of evidence to support the view that spontaneous 
co-operation among neighbours develops most readily ‘out of a need 
to deal with common problems and frustrations, rather than to make 
possible new and enjoyable experiences.” The Coronation street 
parties are of particular interest in this connexion, since they were 
not a response to ‘common problems and frustrations,’ but rather an 
attempt to give the local children, and in many cases the adults too, 
an occasion for enjoyment. Some kind of celebration would have 
been expected at the time of the Coronation; the local tradition gave 
sanction to the particular form which it took. And what is interesting 
in that tradition is that street parties were approved not only because 
they were organised to celebrate the Coronation, but, perhaps more 
importantly, because they were, ostensibly at least, for the children. 

The restraints and difficulties which make the local people hesitant 
to organise these parties have been described in some detail. Only 
when they find a common interest are they likely to overcome their 
disinclination. The residents of a town street, however, may share 
very few interests in common. The fact that they live in the same 
street does not necessarily constitute a bond of common interest. 
Nor in a modern industrial town are neighbours likely to have 
religious, political, cultural or other interests sufficiently in common 
to weld them together as a social group, activated by a common 
purpose. The strongest common interest of this kind of which there 
is evidence, common problems and frustrations apart, is, in fact, their 
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children. It is ostensibly on their behalf that such positive collabora- 
tion as does take place in the streets of Mersey ward appears to be 
organised; and in the absence of alternatives, the children alone 
appear to afford the most readily acceptable positive justification for 
co-operative activity among neighbours. 

Recent studies of housing estates have drawn attention to a 
distinction between rough and respectable people, which tends to 
hinder the development of neighbouring and communal activities in 
those estates. The distinction is also used by the residents of Mersey 
ward, and often in terms identical with those used in newer housing 
estates in other parts of the country. This pattern of differentiation, 
therefore, seems to be a general feature of working-class culture 
which is not greatly modified by the fact that people have lived to- 
gether in a particular district for some length cf time. 

The use of these distinctions has led to the view that the rough 
and the respectable constitute two ‘sub-cultures’ in English urban 
society, each presumably with its distinctive mores and membership.’ 
The significance which is ascribed to these distinctions by local 
people makes this theory superficially plausible. But it implies that 
a much sharper distinction exists between the rough and the 
respectable than may in fact obtain. In only a very few streets was 
the difference between them so marked as to prevent the residents 
of the street joining together in one party. The referents of these 
concepts, moreover, appear to be different in different social contexts, 
and it is very likely that a more precise study would reveal a very 
extensive range of definition of what is respectable and what rough. 
It seems, then, that the view that the rough and the respectable 
constitute two sub-cultures is something of an over-simplification. 

It has also been suggested that this distinction is related to the fact 
that the values that are acceptable in one social stratum differ 
markedly from those which are regarded as acceptable in another, 
and that the respectable are those members of the working-class who 
‘take as a point of reference a group higher in the social scale than 
that in which they live themselves.”*” The respectable working-class 
person, it is argued, desires a more extensive privacy than his less 
respectable neighbour because middle-class people are thought to 
desire and to possess a similarly greater degree of privacy. 

However, it is not invariably true that the respectable take their 
pattern of behaviour from the standards set by the middle-class. The 
material which has been collected shows that the respectable people 
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in Mersey ward almost invariably regarded themselves as working- 
class people, and often scoffed at the alleged lack of neighbourliness 
of middle-class districts. While it was known that respectable people 
in more desirable residential areas tended to consider it ‘common’ to 
hold street parties, this did not prevent the more respectable in 
Mersey ward from organising and joining in them with gusto, with- 
out feeling themselves any the less respectable. While they often 
described their parties as ‘nice,’ ‘refined,’ ‘reserved,’ or ‘decent,’ 
which may seem to indicate an acceptance of middle-class values, 
these epithets referred to a type of organisation which middle-class 
people tended to regard with disapproval. That the respectable desire 
more privacy than their less respectable neighbours may well! derive 
not only from a desire to imitate another style of living, but from a 
desire to keep their own standards and patterns of behaviour from 
abasement to those of the rough ones. As rough and respectable 
people may live next door to each other in the same street, the 
standards of the latter are constantly threatened. 

The fact that organisers of street parties were usually hesitant to 
begin to organise a party, despite the favourable sanctions of the 
national occasion and local tradition, raises some considerations about 
the character of local leadership. The organisers, it has been argued, 
are hesitant because they are unwilling to involve themselves in the 
social tensions which are expected to develop in activities of this 
kind. Their reluctance may, however, have a further explanation. It 
was noticeable that the organisers themselves sought to minimise, 
if not completely to disclaim any superior or formal status which their 
acceptance of the task of organising the party might have been 
thought to imply. It was equally important for the smooth running 
of the parties that everyone, rough and respectable alike, should be 
treated equally, for failure to do so was invariably resented and was 
likely to give rise to trouble. Overt distinctions of status, therefore, 
appear to be regarded as invidious, and it is important that, whatever 
may be thought privately, an organiser should not give the impression 
of regarding herself as socially superior to her neighbours. 

The tendency for residents of urban estates to resent other 
residents presuming to a status higher than that of their neighbours 
has been commented upon in several other studies. Hodges and 
Smith, for instance, in their account of a Sheffield estate, suggested 
that there is a constant ‘centrifugal pressure restoring the individual 
to the level of the group,”’' and Kuper has recorded several examples 
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of attempts by residents of a Coventry estate to deflate such pre- 
tensions on the part of some of their neighbours.’*? In another 
context, Mays has noted that boys joining the Army are often 
reluctant to accept promotion, for fear of being dubbed ‘bigheads’ 
by their fellows.'* By what is perhaps a similar fear, even the 
‘recognised’ organiser may well be restrained from doing anything, 
such as taking the initiative in organising a party, which might 
suggest to her neighbours that she was presuming to a status superior 
to themselves. Thus, while residents readily identify themselves by 
such general terms of status as ‘respectable’ or ‘ordinary working- 
class,’ they are evidently unwilling to assume as individuals a status 
different from that of their neighbours. 

In general, the organiser’s function is to organise customary types 
of social activity when this is desired by her neighbours. Hers is a 
particular and traditionally-sanctioned responsibility which appears 
to be exercised only when, as was the case with the street parties, the 
neighbours are willing to have her organise such activities. Although 
many people in the locality regretted that after the Coronation 
‘everything had gone flat again,’ only a few ineffective attempts were 
made by the organisers to initiate other kinds of social activity 
among their neighbours. The evidence which is available, therefore, 
suggests that the street party organiser usually acts as an agent, 
fulfilling the wishes of her neighbours, rather than as a leader, in the 
sense of a person who is capable of rousing them to undertake social 
activities of a kind which are not traditionally acceptable. 


The University of Liverpool. 
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I. Introduction. 


he study to be described should be considered in the light of a 
larger enquiry into the formation and growth of different types 
of social groups. In a previous investigation,’ an analysis was 

made of the way national learned and scientific societies came into 
being and their mode and rate of growth. Here we are concerned 
with the extent of student group activities in a closed population— 
namely a university. Since the nature of the available data made it 
impossible to include a study of the historical development of the 
societies, we were restricted to an examination of their number, size 
and activities during one session, with a view to preparing the ground 
for a more detailed study of the part played by them in the life of 
the university. 

Our information was gathered from a number of sources: a factual 
questionnaire, completed by about one third of the undergraduate 
population of the university (excluding the Faculty of Technology) 
during the session 1952-53; a series of interviews with officials of 
the societies; a study of programmes of activity and other material 
distributed by societies to their members; and an examination of 
minutes and constitutions of societies. Our tables are based upon 
a sample, consisting of 1333 students who completed the question- 
naire. A note on this sample will be found at the end of the paper. 
II. Students and Societies. 

Every student belonged either to the Men’s or Women’s Union 
and to the Athletic Union and all medical students belonged to 


* Note: This study was carried out by Prof. Cohen, Mr. Dearnaley, Mr. 
Hansel, Dr. MacNeill, Miss May, Dr. Morris, Mr. Plowman and Mr. 
Sylvester. 
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the Medical Students’ Representative Council. These organizations 
will be excluded from the discussion which follows. 

We found that: 

(i) Forty-six societies were officially recognised by the Student 
Unions. These are given in Table 3. 

(ii) 82 per cent of students in our sample belonged to one society 
at least. 

(iii) Each student, on the average, belonged to 1.4 societies. 

(iv) There was a slight increase in membership in the second as 
compared with the first year, but this was not statistically 
significant. The decline after the second year was significant 
(see Table 1.). We should, however, make the reservation 
that our data referred not to the same students in successive 
years but to a cross-section, at a particular time, of students 
in different years of study. The data were such that one 
could make only tentative statements about trends in society 
membership during the undergraduate period. 


TABLE 1. Participation in Societies in Relation to Year of Study 











Average Hours Per Week 
Year of Average Number of Societies All Each 
Study to which a Student belongs Societies Society 
1 15 1:7 1-1 
2 1-6 2:3 1-4 
3 1:3 1:7 1:3 
4 or more 1-0 1-2 1:2 




















(v) Students, on the average, spent 1.8 hours a week on society 
activities. They seemed to spend more hours during the 
second than during the other years of study. 

(vi) Students living away from home spent more time on society 
activities than students living at home. They also, on the 
average, belonged to a greater number of societies. (Table 2). 


Ill. Types of Societies. 
A distinction was made between four types of society— 
(i) Departmental, (ii) Religious, (iii) Political, and (iv) those societies 
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TABLE 2 
Participation in Societies in Relation to Place of Residence 











Average Hours 
Place Average Number of Per Week 
of Sample* | Societies to which a 
Residence Student Belongs All Each 
Societies | Society 

In Lodgings 500 1-4 2-0 1-4 
At Home 489 1-2 1-5 1-3 
In Hall 313 1-6 1-9 1-2 
With Friends 27 1-6 2-6 1-6 























* Residence was not stated in four instances. 


concerned with specialised ad hoc activities which were not included 
in the other three categories. The Departmental societies were closely 
linked with the corresponding academic departments, and although 
they were open to the entire student body, they made their main 
appeal to students in a particular department. Examples of this kind 
were the French Society, the Engineering Society, and the Dental 
Students’ Society. 

The Religious societies, such as the Student Christian Movement, 
the Catholic Society, and the Inter-Faculty Christian Union, organised 
meetings for prayer and lectures on religious subjects. The Political 
societies discussed political issues and policy. The fourth category, 
being residual, was not easy to name, but societies such as the Film 
Society, the Photographic Society, the Student Industrial Group and 
the Choral Society, seemed to cater for special recreational or cultural 
interests. 


IV. Membership. 


The size of a society can be estimated in two ways. The first 
way is to count the number of students in the sample who state that 
they belong to a particular society. This will yield a percentage 
which can be applied to the total student population’ to give an 
estimate of total membership. This procedure is based on two 
assumptions: (a) that the sample is random and (b) that students 
stating they belong to a particular society are also regarded as 
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members by the secretaries. The second way of estimating size is to 
ask officials of the society. This procedure, which at first sight seems 
direct and likely to yield a more accurate figure, assumes that al] 
officials attach the same meaning to the term ‘membership.’ Un- 
fortunately, the term is a vague one and is variously used to refer to 
subscribing members, members who have paid in previous sessions 
and have not indicated any desire to leave the society, regular 
attenders, and the average number attending meetings. 

The sample estimates refer to undergraduate members only, where- 
as the officials’ estimates refer to all members. We should therefore 
expect the sample estimates to be less than the officials’ estimates. 
In fact the reverse is the case. The officials’ estimates were less in 
13 of the 17 cases where there were marked differences between the 
two sets of estimates. In spite of its shortcomings we decided to use 
the first method of estimating membership rather than the second. 
It is true that the sample was selective as it was based upon those 
who took the trouble to return the questionnaire, but the differing 
criteria used by the numerous society officials, together with the 
limited records, seemed likely to be subject to even larger sources 
of error. 

The range of undergraduate membership was from 2* to 280. 
The average membership was 101 according to the sample and 97 
according to the officials’ estimates. There was however no significant 
difference between these two estimates. We found that the larger 
the society, the greater the mean overlap, i.e. the total number of 
other societies to which its members belonged. This might be 
expected, of course, as there were larger numbers involved. In the 
case of religious societies we have noted that the larger the society 
the smaller the average membership in other societies per individual. 
This relationship was statistically significant in the religious societies 
but not in the other types of society, although in the political group 
it was suggestive. The index was, in fact, largest in the political 
group. (See Table 5). 


V. Organization and Recruitment. 


All of the societies were recognized by the Student Unions. 
Recognition entitles societies to free use of Union rooms, publicity 
in the Union handbook and University diary, and, possibly, to 


* Recognition by the Union is now withdrawn when membership is less 
than 20. 
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TABLE 4 
Selected Attributes of the Societies in Relation to their Size 





Number 
of 
Members 


Societies 
in 
Order of Size 


Mean 
Size 


Mean Index 
of Membership 
of other Societies 
Per Individual 


Mean Overlap 
with other 
Societies 





0-50 


Communist 
tian 
xander 
Unitarian 


Spanish 

Theological’ 
ical 

Socialist 

Classical 

Chess 

United Nations 

Liberal 


Metallurgical 


21 


0-96 





51-100 


Psychological 
Photographic 
Motor Club 
German 
Biological 
Gilbert and 


78 


0-85 


1l 





101-150 


130 


0-84 


14 





151-200 


158 


1-02 


17 





201-250 


225 


0-76 


18 








251-300 








276 





0:94 
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TABLE 5 
Mean Index, Mean Size* and Correlation Coefficient for each Class 

















Political | Religious | Departmental | Other Societies 
B 6 7 22 11 
Mean Index | 1-33 0-91 0:80 0:84 
Mean Size 76 137 105 85 
Correlation | -0-70 | -0-83** +0-26 0-49 























* The differences in mean membership are not significant because of 
the high variance within the groups. 

** Significant at the 1% level. 

The difference in mean index necessary for significance at the 5% 

level is approximately 0.30. 
financial support from Union dance profits. In return for these 
benefits, the Unions require societies to submit their audited accounts 
for approval every year, to open their meetings to all Union members, 
and to have an approved constitution. There is a Union rule stating 
that these constitutions must provide for the winding up of the 
society if meetings have not taken place for a stated period. 

Apart from these formal requirements, the Student Unions play 
very little part in the organization and activities of the societies. Most 
of the societies follow a common pattern, in that there are usually 
three key officials (chairman, secretary and treasurer) elected at an 
Annual General Meeting. Other official posts allow for representa- 
tion by members of staff, by students from halls of residence, and 
by students in different years of study. In some cases, distinguished 
persons outside the University accept honorary positions on society 
committees. For example Paul Claudel and Jean Cocteau were 
invited to become Hon. Vice-Presidents of the French Society when 
their plays were being produced by the Society. The Society 
incidentally benefited by not having to pay royalties. 

The formal structure of the societies seems comparable with the 
organization of much larger bodies. Our impression is, however, that 
there is little continuity of personal influence or policy in many of the 
societies. Like students themselves, the societies turn to the present 
and the future rather than to the past. No doubt the annual change 
of officers and the fact that most members will leave after three years 
combine to produce this effect. 

Many of the activities of the Departmental societies are a useful 
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supplement to the degree courses. Members of staff encourage 
students to join and such encouragement may be understood by the 
students as an expectation on the part of the staff that they should 
join. Exhortation, advertisement and canvassing seem to play a large 
part in gaining members. At the beginning of each session, societies 
recognized by the Unions are allowed to set up stalls in the corridor 
leading to the hall where students register for degree and diploma 
courses; each society sends representatives who, according to their 
zeal, advertise, canvass, exhort, and distribute information. Some- 
times a society will even stage an exhibition or demonstration to 
attract potential members. The Gilbert and Sullivan Society spoke 
of the marked increase in membership which followed such action. 
Before having a stall, this Society had too few members to produce 
a light opera; afterwards it had so many members that it could 
afford to be selective in its casting. Not only are zealous officials 
able to publicise the society in this way, but they exert themselves 
to plan a full and varied programme of activities. Undoubtedly the 
fortunes of the societies depend greatly on the calibre of the officials 
coming forward each session. 


VI. Activities. 

Our information about activities was derived from interviews with 
officials, who were most co-operative, and from examination of the 
programmes which many societies distribute to their members at 
the beginning of each session. At first one has an impression of 
bewildering variety. It soon appears however that many of the 
meetings are of a similar kind, such as lectures by visiting speakers 
or discussions, so that some comparison can be made between 
societies of different types, though they seem to vary in the degree 
of formality. We have classified the programme under six headings: 
(a) lectures, (b) discussions, or debates, (c) excursions, (d) dances 
and socials, (e) sports, and (f) ‘other activities.’ In some cases, parti- 
cularly in the religious societies and those concerned with special 
interests, the ‘other activities,’ in the form of prayers, rehearsals or 
meetings for practice, constitute the main part of the programme. 
For most of the societies, however, lectures and discussions make 
up the greater part of the programme. The lectures are usually 
given by visiting speakers or by members of the University staff. 
One or two of the smaller Departmental societies organise five 
lectures a session and have no other activities. The larger Depart- 
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mental societies supplement their lectures with other activities in 
which a much wider range of interests is catered for: study groups, 
excursions, dances and sports. 

The extensive programmes drawn up by many of the societies 
contain many items which are attended only by a very small number 
of members. Lectures, debates, and dances have the highest attend- 
ance, though even here the number rarely exceeds a hundred, and 
many of those attending are not members. Attendance fluctuates 
a great deal, according to the fame or notoriety of the lecturer, time 
of the year, examination pressures and the enthusiasm and activity 
of the officials. 

There are very few joint activities between societies, but a striking 
example is the annual Rag and its widely read journal. These 
exuberant discharges of pent-up student élan leave their mark on the 
civic life of the community. The religious societies occasionally hold 
a joint service, but this rarely happens more than twice a year. 
Sometimes debates are held at which, say, representatives from the 
political societies debate a matter of home or foreign affairs. The 
scientific societies have on one or two occasions come together to 
see a film or television programme of common interest. But there 
is a marked tendency for a society to pursue its course without 
inviting the collaboration of other societies. Although many members 
belong to more than one society we have no evidence that their 
participation in the activities of any one society makes them more 
vigorous and valuable members of the other societies to which they 
belong. 


Conclusions and Summary. 


The forty-six societies studied in this survey cover a wide range 
of interest. There appears to be an absence of purely informal societies 
in which members meet to hear an address given by one of them, 
or to discuss issues of common interest. It may be that such groups 
exist in the University but do not apply for recognition by the 
Student Unions. 

The part played by student societies in making the University a 
community rather than a formal association has never been adequately 
assessed. In this paper we have merely hinted at their scope, member- 
ship and major activities. The difficulty of arriving at a clear 
understanding of even these simple aspects shows that a more 
detailed study would not be easy. Two of the many topics that 
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require further investigation are: (i) the extent to which student 
societies influence the new student in reaching a quicker under- 
standing of university life and in playing an adequate part in it and 
(ii) the main factors determining the rise, continued existence and 
decline of the societies. 

One would guess that student societies play a different part 
respectively in the communal life of the older universities and the 
provincial universities, which are largely non-residential. In the latter, 
most society meetings are held in the daytime, usually late afternoon, 
and few students remain at the university in the evenings. A full 
elucidation of the réle of student societies in universities would 
require a comparative study of such societies at different types of 
university. The main points in this study can now be summarized: 

(1) In the session 1952-53 students in the University of Man- 
chester were asked to give information about membership and 
participation in students’ societies. 1,333 replies were received from 
a population of 3,627 students. 

(2) 82 per cent of students belonged to at least one society. 

(3) The average amount of time a student spent in society 
activities is 1.8 hours a week. 

(4) Although the differences in average membership of the four 
types of society (Departmental, Political, Religious and ‘Others’) 
seem large, they are not statistically significant because the variance 
within groups exceeds the variance between groups. Estimates of the 
average membership are 97 and 101, depending on the method used 
for assessing membership. 

(5) We found only small variations in the amount of participation 
in society activities throughout the period of undergraduate study. 

(6) On the average students living away from home were members 
of more societies, and spent more time on society activities than 
students living at home. 

(7) Activities in different societies tended to be of the same kind— 
lectures, discussions, excursions and dances—except in the religious 
societies and those devoted to one specialised activity. 

(8) There were few joint activities between societies. 

(9) In the religious and perhaps in the political societies there 
was a tendency for members of the larger societies to participate in 
fewer others. 


University of Manchester. 
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1 Cohen, John., Hansel, C. E. M., May, Edith F.: ‘Natural History of 
Learned and Scientific Societies,’ Nature, 1954, p. 328. 


2 Students in the University of Manchester during the session 1952-53 
received a questionnaire in the form of a card. The students received the 
card by hand or by post. a Gass Guanes to students in the Faculty 
6 ney St Oe © Oe vee eae ee See oe 
excluded from the enquiry. The > of 
Techn which is a mile from the University buildings and has a 
Students’ Union and societies of its own. Post-graduate, part-time and 
occasional students were also omitted. The population sample was therefore 
made up as follows: 


First degree students a is 3084 
First diploma students ame eh 367 
Teachers’ diploma students a 176 

3627 


Of these 3627 students the number who returned cards properly com- 
pleted was 1,333. 

We have accurate population frequencies for the Faculties and for years 
of study but not for societies. When we test for randomness of sampling 
in relation to these three categories, we find that, as far as Faculties are 
concerned, Medicine is under-represented in the sample, and the Faculties 
of Arts and Science are over-represented. But these variations are not serious 
because our analysis is largely independent of Faculty membership. The 
sample shows no significant bias with respect to year of study. As for 
societies, we have unfortunately no satisfactory means of checking the 
assumption of randomness, since the secretaries’ membership figures are 
not necessarily reliable. The cards were distributed and returned in the 
summer term of the session 1952-53. The interview material was started 
during that term and completed during the session 1953-54. The following 
— give us a succinct presentation of the major characteristics of the 
sample. 


TABLE 6. Sample and Population by Year of Study 











Population from 
R to the Population 
Year Sample niversity Estimated 
Membership Grants Committee from Sample 
1 382 959 1039 
2 326 963 887 
3 398 1018 1083 
4 or more* 227 687 618 
TOTALS 1333 3627 3627 




















* All students of education are considered to be in their 4th year or more. 
The education course lasts for one year, but most students are graduates 
of this or other universities. 
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TABLE 7. Sample and Population by Faculty 











Faculty Sample i _ Population 
queen ont 

Arts 448 1121 1219* 
Science 425 1035 1156* 
Law 45 142 123 
Medicine 249 843 677** 
Music 1 12 2 
Economics 100 255 272 
Theologyt _— _ _ 
Education 65 219 177 
TOTALS 1333 3627 3627 




















* Difference from population figure significant at the 5% level. 
** Difference from population figure significant at the 1%, level. 


+t B.A. (Theol.) is in the Faculty of Arts. There were no B.D. students 
taking the course as a first degree. 


Sample Bias. 

(i) A count was made of the number of students in our sample graduat- 
ing after a three year course with an honours degree in the Faculty of Arts 
or the Faculty of Science. In July 1953 and July 1954 there were 293 such 
graduates in our sample out of a total of 778 in the population. 

The proportion of students in our population who graduated with honours 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science is 778/3627 = 0.21. 

The corresponding proportion obtained from our sample is 293/1333 = 
0.22 with a standard error of 0.014. 

There is no significant difference between these proportions. 

(ii) The number of these students who obtained first, second, and third 
class degrees is shown below: 
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TABLE 8 
Honours Graduates in Arts and Science July, 1953 and July, 1954 
Population Numbers 
Class Sample Population e 
from Sample 

1 27 76 72 

2 (i) 94 249 250 

2 (ii) 136 358 361 

3 36 95 95 

TOTALS 293 778 778 

















(iii) We conclude that there is no evidence of bias in our sample toward 


either good or less successful students. 
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STUDENT SOCIETIES IN THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


A. H. Iliffe 





I. Introduction. 


his survey was undertaken to provide a comparison with the 
T similar study of student societies in the University of 

Manchester, carried out by members of the Department of 
Psychology there. The methods adopted at Keele were identical with 
those used in the Manchester survey: information on the number, 
size and activities of student societies during the session 1955/56 
was derived from a questionnaire distributed to all undergraduates 
in the College, from interviews with officials of societies and from a 
study of society minutes and constitutions. 

In comparing the information obtained in the two surveys it is 
important to consider the wide differences in the conditions in which 
student societies exist at Manchester and at Keele. The University 
College of North Staffordshire, in its sixth year of existence in 
1955/56, had at the time of the survey 557 students, compared with 
3627 included in the Manchester survey. At Keele, all students live 
in the College, while less than a quarter of the sample of students 
at Manchester lived in Hall. The others lived almost all in lodgings 
or in their homes; which were presumably scattered throughout the 
City and the surrounding districts: at Keele, no student has more 
than 10 minutes’ walk from his room and the great majority less 
than 2 minutes’ walk to places where societies’ meetings are held. 
On the other hand students have to travel over 2 miles to reach the 
nearest town, while the nearest theatre is 5 miles away and shows 
variety for 50 weeks in the year. Local cinemas are for the most part 
not well appointed and tend in some cases to be rowdy; no cinema 
in the district specialises in Continental films. The relative lack of 
outside attractions, which does not apply, however, to orchestral and 
choral music, thus puts something of a premium on activities 
organised in the College. 
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A further factor which may affect the membership of student 
societies, and particularly departmental societies, arises from the 
structure of the courses at Keele. All undergraduates read two 
principal subjects in their degree courses, and are required to read 
two subsidiary subjects, one of which must be in a faculty other than 
that which includes their principal subjects. In their first year at 
Keele all students will have attended the widely ranging course of 
Foundation Year lectures, and tutorial classes in not less than § 
different departments. One result is that each student’s range of 
interests will be likely to be wide, and certainly not confined to the 
field of any one department. This width of interests may be reflected 
in the number of societies of which he is a member. Data from the 
two surveys appear to support this notion: the average number of 
societies to which a student belongs, considering students in all four 
years together, is 1.4 at Manchester and 3.4 at Keele, while the 
average hours per week spent in the activities of each society is 
approximately equal (1.3 and 1.2 respectively), These figures are 
derived from data in Tables 1 and 6 in each survey. 


II. Students and Societies. 


A questionnaire was sent to each of the 557 undergraduates in the 
College in November, 1955 through the usual chanrels for the 
distribution of students’ mail. Each student was asked to estimate 
the average number of hours he spent each week in society activities 
and to indicate the societies of which he was a member, or whose 
meetings he regularly attended. Previous enquiries from officials of 
societies had revealed that notions of membership varied from one 
society to another. Some societies have no subscription and regard 
regular attendance as constituting membership. In others payment 
of the subscription entails little advantage as meetings are open to 
non-members on payment of a small entrance fee. For the purposes 
of this survey, therefore, regular attendance and membership are 
considered as synonymous, and data is derived solely from the 
answers on questionnaires and not from lists obtained from society 
secretaries. 

268 questionnaires were returned, i.e. 48.1%. When this sample 
is analysed to show numbers of students in different years of study 
(see Table 6) these numbers do not diverge significantly from those 
which would be expected by random sampling. In the Manchester 
survey the sample of students was also analysed according to faculty, 
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but this type of classification has no general relevance to students 
at Keele. 

These general results emerged from answers to questionnaires: 

(i) 29 societies were officially recognized by the Students’ 
Union. These are listed in Table 3. 

(ii) In the sample 98.5% of students belonged to one society at 
least. (As at Manchester, all students belong to the Athletic 
Union, but activities in the field of sport have not been 
considered in the scope of this survey). 

(iii) Each student, on the average, belongs to 3.4 societies. 

(iv) Figures for students in successive years of study suggest a 
general tendency for the number of societies to which a 
student belongs to increase from the first year to the second 
and from the second year to the third, and to decline in the 
fourth year, but the differences are not significant (see Table 
I). 

(v) Students spend an average of 4.1 hours a week in society 
activities. The figure is at a maximum in the first year and 
drops significantly from the third to fourth year. 

(vi) In comparing these figures with the comparable data in the 
Manchester survey it must be borne in mind that at Keele 
degree courses take up Years 2-4, following the Foundation 
Year studies in Year 1; at Manchester degree courses occupy 
Years 1-3 and post graduate courses Year 4. 


Ill. Types of Society. 

Societies have been classified as political, religious, departmental 
and a residual category ‘other societies.’ The distinction between 
departmental and other societies is arbitrary in so far as the inclusion 
of a society in the former category depends on the existence in the 
University of a corresponding department. For example, the Music 
Society at Manchester is classified as a departmental society, but the 
Music Club at Keele, where there is no Department or Faculty of 
Music, appears under ‘other societies.’ 


IV. Membership. 

The membership of every society is open to all students in the 
College and no society is recognised by the Students’ Union unless 
it fulfils this condition. One religious society calls for a declaration 
of faith in specific terms from members, but this is apparently not 
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held to be a breach of the condition. 

The size of each society (as shown in Table 3) has been estimated 
from the number of students in the sample who stated on the 
questionnaire that they were members of that society, or regularly 
attended its meetings. This number has, in each case, been multi- 
plied by the ratio of the total student population to the number in 
the sample. No useful check on these estimates was possible from 
the information supplied by society secretaries. 

On the basis of these estimates the average membership is 67, the 
range from 8 to 326. The latter figure is the membership figure 
for the Film Society whose only activity is to present fortnightly 
film shows; membership is entirely passive. If this a-typical society 
is excluded the average drops to 57 and the upper limit of the range 
to 146. 

If we ask, in the case of each society, to how many other societies 
does any individual member belong, we can state an average figure. 
In the Manchester survey this figure was known as the index, and 
it was shown that in the case of religious societies there was a 
significant negative relationship between index and size of society. 
In other categories of society no significant relationship appeared. 

In the present survey, this index was calculated for each society. 
When each category (i.e. political, religious, departmental, and other 
societies) was considered separately no significant relationship 
appeared. When all societies are considered together a negative 
correlation of approximately —0.5 appeared, and this is significant 
at the 1% level. This finding may be stated thus: among the 
societies examined the smaller the society the greater the average 
membership of other societies among its members. One possible 
interpretation of this fact would be that smaller societies tend to 
contain a relatively high proportion of the more assiduous ‘joiners’ 
among students, and larger societies a corresponding weight of the 
relatively inactive. No firm conclusion can be reached without closer 
investigation of individual behaviour; this might usefully include the 
study of differences in attitude towards participation in groups of 
different size. 


V. Organisation, Recruitment and Activities. 
Most of the major observations included under these headings in 
the Manchester survey were found to apply equally to societies at 


Keele. 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


All societies included in the survey are recognised by the 
Students’ Union, who impose a few simple conditions and 
make grants on the basis of size of membership and previous 
activities. 
Officials of societies are elected annually; the committee, 
consisting usually of chairman, secretary, treasurer and one 
or two other members very frequently plan and organize the 
activities of the society with little or no consultation with 
the society as a whole. 
Recruiting takes place during the first week of each session 
by means of notices displayed in the Union building, on 
department notice-boards and elsewhere in the College. In 
1955 for the first time the largest room in the Union building 
was given over for one evening to a ‘Societies’ mart’ in which 
representatives advertised and explained their Societies’ 
activities and canvassed for membership. 75% of societies 
took advantage of this occasion, and it will probably be 
repeated in other years. After this initial drive there appears 
to be very little further effort to attract new members, but 
most societies publicize their meetings widely and in some 
cases with great ingenuity. Societies aim more frequently at 
increasing the numbers of non-members at meetings than 
adding new members. 
The activities of political and departmental societies consist 
very largely of talks, by speakers from outside the College, 
members of staff or undergraduates, in that order of fre- 
quency. This also applies to the Fine Arts Society, and to 
the Heretics Club, which has the aim of providing a platform 
for speakers on topics outside the special interests of other 
societies. Debates are an activity of the Students’ Union as 
such, and dances, socials and sports have rarely been organ- 
ised by individual societies. The activities of religious 
societies are not advertised with the exception of occasional 
public meetings at which a well-known personality may 
speak or a film of special interest may be shown. In the case 
of most ‘other societies’ the title provides sufficient explana- 
tion. 
With the exception of prayer meetings held by religious 
societies, and the rallies and rambles organised by the Horse- 
less Carriage Club and the Mocassin Club respectively, all 
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society activities are in the evening. 

(vi) Members of staff of the College and their wives are regularly 
among the audience at lectures and discussions arranged by 
departmental and political societies, and take a substantial 
part in the activities of the Choral and Orchestral societies. 


VI. Summary. 

(i) A survey of the activities and composition of 29 student 
societies at the University College of North Staffordshire was carried 
out in 1955. It provides a comparison with a similar study made in 
the University of Manchester. 

(ii) A sample of 268 out of the student population of 557 
answered a questionnaire. All but 4 of the sample belonged at least 
to one society. 

(iii) The average time a student spent in society activities is 
4.1 hours a week. This is over twice as great as the comparable 
figure in the Manchester survey: the same is true for the number 
of societies to which a student belongs. Reasons for the disparity 
probably include the relative compactness and isolation of the 
University College of North Staffordshire, and the widely varied 
interests produced by the spread of subjects read by every student 
at the University College of North Staffordshire. 

(iv) There are only small variations in the amount of participa- 
tion in society activities throughout the 4 years of undergraduate 
study. 

(v) Over all societies there is a significant tendency for members 
of larger societies to participate in fewer other societies. 


University College of North Staffordshire. 
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TABLE 1.* Participation in Societies in Relation to Year of Study 





Average Hours Per Week 








Year of Average Number of Societies All Each 
Study to which a Student belongs Societies Society 
1 3-3 45 1-4 
2 3-5 42 1-2 
3 3-8 43 1-1 
+ 3-6 3-1 0-9 




















* Tables have been given the same numbers as the corresponding tables in the 
Manchester survey. 


TABLE 3. List of Societies 


























Political Size Religious Size 
Societies Societies 
Conservative 63 Anglican 19 
Labour 75 Aquinas cca 35 
Evangelical 52 
Christian U. 
Free Church 60 
Fellowship 
Students’ 50 
Christian M. 
a Size Other Size 
ieties Societies 
English 81 Choral 71 
Geography 136 Drama 115 
Geo! 63 Film 326 
Macchiavelli Fine Arts 19 
(Politics) 67 Folk Dance 54 
Mod. S 50 Heretics 19 
Seam pe 58 Horseless 
Politi 46 Carriage 29 
Economy Mocassin 50 
Science 94 Music 46 
Social Science 44 Orchestra 25 
Trevelyan 146 Rover Crew 8 
(History) Scout and Guide 33 
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TABLE 5 
Mean Index, Mean Size and Correlation Coefficient for each Class 





Political | Religious | Departmental | Other Societies} All 





n 2 5 10 12 29 
Mean Index| 3-6 4-2 3-4 3-9 3-8 
Mean Size 69 43 79 66 67 
Correlation - 0-6 0-5 05 0-47" 


























* Significant at 1% level. 


TABLE 6. Sample and Population by Year of Study 











Population Estimated 
Year Sample Population from Sample 
1 104 189 216 
2 73 157 152 
3 37 88 77 
4 54 123 112 
TOTALS 268 557 557 
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Karl Marx: Selected Writings in Sociology and Social 
Philosophy by T. B. Bottomore & Maximilien Rubel. 
Pp. xiii+268. London: Watts & Co. 1956. 2ls. 


Philosophy, Politics and Society. Edited by Peter 
gg Pp. xv+184. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1956. S. 


These two books both fall neatly into place in the contemporary 
myth about political philosophy. This myth runs as follows: Once 
upon a time there was a flourishing subject called political philosophy, 
which began with Plato and ended with Bosanquet. It died from 
over-addiction to metaphysics, but a post-mortem revealed that its 
practitioners had already in fact made some contributions to the 
scientific study of society which has now replaced it. Mr. Bottomore 
and Dr. Rubel place Marx in the myth by presenting him as a 
scientific sociologist, whose reputation has suffered from his more 
philosophical moments. Mr. Laslett offers us a collection of con- 
temporary philosophical writings on politics preceded by the 
announcement that ‘For the moment, anyway, political philosophy 
is dead.’ 

Our first suspicions about the truth of this myth are likely to be 
aroused by reading Mr. Laslett’s contributors. Certainly this is not 
political philosophy in the manner of Marx or Mill. But then Marx 
and Mill do not write in the manner of Hobbes or of Plato, nor do 
they much resemble one another. What they all have in common 
is roughly this: they present us with a set of concepts which they 
claim illuminate a set of political facts and justify a particular political 
attitude. But this procedure is shared by most of Mr. Laslett’s 
contributors. Certainly the presentation of the concepts is central. 
The facts and the attitudes are largely presupposed or implicit in the 
conceptual analyses. But when Miss Macdonald ends her essay on 
‘Natural Rights’ by saying that “The result of a confusion of logical 
types is to leave the field of non-scientific persuasion and conviction 
to propagandists of the type of the late Dr. Goebbels,’ or Professor 
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Oakeshott concludes his already famous Inaugural Lecture on 
‘Political Education’ by recommending that we understand politics 
in order to avoid ‘the illusion that in politics we can get.on without 
a tradition of behaviour, the illusion that the abridgement of a 
tradition is itself a sufficient guide, and the illusion that in politics 
there is anywhere a safe harbour, a destination to be reached or even 
a detectable strand of progress’ they are clearly invoking philosophical 
conclusions in support of political attitudes as firmly as ever Plato 
or Hobbes did. Not only this, but the political attitudes advocated, 
implicitly or explicitly, by Mr. Laslett’s contributors are pre- 
dominantly the same. Even those contributors who offer us logical 
analyses of apparently the most neutral kind betray by their pre- 
occupations their adherence to the same humane conservative liberal- 
ism that informs the more explicit contributions. In the end one 
wonders if there is much more to the difference between classical 
political philosophers and contemporary writers than the fact that 
then they wrote books whereas now they write articles. And, as 
Mr. Laslett notes in his introduction, the existence of Mr. J. D. 
Mabbott’s The State and The Citizen (surely a far finer, if less 
pretentious, piece of writing than anything by Green or Bosanquet, 
long hailed as the epigoni of political philosophy) makes even this 
position untenable. 

Mr. Laslett’s collection is indispensable for students of politics. 
The anthology of Marx presented by Mr. Bottomore and Dr. Rubel 
is of more doubtful value. What emerges from their selections is 
the way in which Marx’s philosophical approach and scientific studies 
are indissolubly linked together in his central concepts. Modern 
sociology is a would-be neutral, factual discipline, propounding at 
its modest best limited explanatory hypotheses. Marxism is an 
attempt to provide the conceptual key to both nature and history. 
To attempt to present Marx as a scientific sociologist in the modern 
sense is like presenting Hamlet as a play about Rosenkrantz and 
Guildenstern. 


University of Manchester. ALASDAIR MACINTYRE. 
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The Sane Society by Erich Fromm. Pp. xiv+370. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


Democracy and Dictatorship by Zevedei Barbu. 
Pp. viii+275. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1956. 28s. 


Social Control, Revised Edition, by Paul H. Landis. 
Pp. viii+473. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. 


The Challenge of Democracy, Third Edition, by 
Theodore P. Blaich and Joseph C. Baumgartner. 
Pp. xiv+752. London: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company Ltd., 1956. 31s. 6d. 


The Sane Society develops a number of the views put forward in 
The Fear of Freedom. Starting from the problem of modern man’s 
alienation from the world he has created, it goes on to investigate 
the ‘pathology of normalcy,’ particularly the pathology of con- 
temporary Western society. The plight of modern man is illustrated 
by illuminating examples and quotations about conformity, boredom, 
the drive of the ‘need to exchange’ and so on. 

The book also suggests remedies; ‘. . . mental health cannot be 
defined in terms of the “adjustment” of the individual to his society, 
but, on the contrary . . . must be defined in terms of the adjust- 
ment of society to the needs of man, of its role in furthering or 
hindering the development of mental health.’ The author’s pre- 
scription is briefly summarized as ‘communitarian Socialism.’ On 
the industrial and social side Fromm quotes from the experience of 
the Communities of Work in France and elsewhere in Europe as a 
possible model (his description is taken from C. H. Bishop: All 
Things Considered, Harper, New York, 1950). Politically he wishes to 
achieve a measure of decentralization by reintroducing the principle 
of the Town Meeting. This would be based on face-to-face groups 
of 500 persons or so who would meet regularly and choose their 
officials and committees. 

Those who are not as worried about modern man’s lack of concern 
with self as is the author, may not follow him all the way in his 
analysis. In general, however, those drawn to the book by its subject 
matter and the author’s reputation will almost certainly agree with 
the main lines of its diagnosis. Their complaint might be rather 
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that some of the quotations are now becoming just a little too familiar 
to be reproduced at length—for instance some of Freud, Schumpeter, 
Riesman and William H. Whyte. 

Fromm coins a number of brilliant aphorisms: ‘Nationalism is our 
form of incest, is our idolatry, is our insanity’; (the industrial 
worker’s) ‘work can be defined as the performance of acts which can- 
not yet be performed by machines’; ‘the psychic task which a person 
can and must set for himself, is not to feel secure, but to be able to 
tolerate insecurity, without panic and undue fear.’ In fact, the 
diagnosis might be even more cogent if re-stated entirely in a series 
of aphorisms. 

The political prescriptions on the development of town meetings 
border on the naive. Without uncritical belief in the iron law of 
oligarchy, it is still easy to recognize that here the author is still 
working in the age of stone. 

In contrast, Dr. Barbu is concerned not with the problems cf 
Western civilization but with the differences between democracy and 
totalitarianism as ways of life. The author has had experience of 
both, having lived under Fascism from 1938-44, Communism from 
1944-48 and in a democracy since. 

It is not easy to summarize the author’s method both briefly and 
accurately. He has attempted to build up three ideal types, for 
democracy, for Nazism and for Communism. A part of the book is 
devoted to each of these. Inside each part he has analysed the type 
on two levels, the psychological and the sociological. However, the 
‘main source of information’ was history. 

The author has read widely and puts forward his arguments 
modestly. His material is relevant to the problems he discusses, but 
casts little direct light on their solution. His ideal types are sharply 
differentiated. But would this clear distinction hold for all demo- 
cracies and all dictatorships? Is it always possible to classify a régime 
as one or the other; what about Rumania in 1937 or a number of 
South American Republics today? These questions are avoided 
because the author has omitted definitions. Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia are at the same time actual examples and also ideal 
types. The democratic ideal type is more nebulous, rather like 
Britain seen through smog. 

The difficulty seems to be this: Dr. Barbu says many interesting 
things about democracy, referring, for instance, to its flexibility and 
the ‘feeling of change’ which is a trait of the democratic frame of 
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mind; but he refuses to define in political terms what is, after all, 
a political term. The consequence is that in the section on ‘democracy’ 
a particular ‘way of life’ is analysed, interestingly and perceptively. 
But its relation to democracy (understood as a political term) is not 
made clear. 

Social Control, a college text with the subtitle, ‘Social organization 
and disorganization in process,’ is a revision of the 1939 edition. 
There is new material on sex and class status, the problem of con- 
trolling adolescents and youth and the control of organic drives. The 
book by Blaich and Baumgartner is the third edition of a high school 
text. It is extensively illustrated, and contains questions and 
exercises at the end of each chapter. 


Victoria University College, R. S. MILNE. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


Anthropology in Administration by H. G. Barnett. 
Pp. viii+ 196. Evanston, Illinois: Row Peterson and 
Company, 1956. $5.00. 


For the past thirty years anthropologists have been actively 
debating the question of their role in the government of colonial or 
dependent peoples. Some have argued that the anthropologist should 
stick to his scientific last and that he cannot work in the service of a 
colonial administration without losing his scientific objectivity. 
Others have been equally convinced that the anthropologist has a 
duty to put his knowledge and skills at the service of the administra- 
tor and primitive people in order to help dependent communities 
make more satisfactory adjustments to modern world conditions. 
In this debate there has at times been a good deal of heat, sometimes 
not much light. Barnett has undertaken to tidy up the problem. He 
is well qualified to do this task. He is an academic anthropologist 
who has made significant contributions to his discipline. At the 
same time he has had much experience as an anthropologist in 
administration, both at the international level of the South Pacific 
Commission and as staff anthropologist to the United States Admin- 
istration in Micronesia. 

The plan of his short book is good. The first two chapters survey 
the role of the applied anthropologist historically in various govern- 
ment services and then analyze the misunderstandings and conflicting 
viewpoints that have led to a melancholy record of failures on the 
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part of anthropologists and administrators to work together. The 
remaining three chapters state the guiding principles that have been 
accepted in Micronesia as a charter (Barnett calls it a bill of rights 
or a bill of necessities) of the place of the anthropologist in govern- 
ment and show by a number of very interesting examples how the 
charter works in practice. Very briefly, the job of the anthropologist 
in Micronesia is to give advice, when it is asked for, to evaluate the 
success of particular government programmes and to carry out 
independent research of theoretical interest to the profession and/or 
of practical importance to the Administration. The anthropologist 
is a technical officer, not an administrator who makes or enforces 
policy. He is concerned with the means of government, not its ends. 

Barnett argues his case skilfully and with moderation. He succeeds 
in persuading us that in Micronesia, with administrators and 
scientists of goodwill, the anthropologist can and does contribute 
most usefully to the more efficient and humane exercise of political 
power. No further discussion of this problem and no future plans 
for using social science experts in colonial and other administrations 
can afford not to base themselves upon Barnett’s statement of the 
philosophy and practice of Micronesian government. 


Victoria University College, ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


The Dynamics of Bureaucracy by Peter M. Blau. 
Pp. xi+269. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
(Agents: Cambridge University Press), 1955. 37s. 6d. 


The objective of this study was to analyse the daily operations and 
inter-personal relations of officials in two Government offices. The 
author notes the superiority of the case method over the interview 
method; in other words, he watches actual behaviour, and prefers 
this to what the people believe is the behaviour. 

The work is a functional approach to the central thesis that bureau- 
cratic structures continually create conditions that modify these 
structures. Hence the title ‘Dynamics,’ and the author’s belief that 
what is permanent is not the rigidity of the bureaucratic structure 
but its change, the dynamic character in bureaucratic organisation 
and he succeeds in demonstrating this most successfully. 

He spent six months altogether observing the daily activities in 
each of two government agencies, one an unemployment bureau and 
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another which appears to be a federal agency enforcing a Wages Act. 
In doing so, he is taking, as a starting point, Merton’s thesis that 
social consequences of phenomena, not merely their origins, must be 
taken into account in sociological enquiry. These consequences 
affect the organisation—hence the dynamic. Secondly, he examines 
the processes by which changes are brought about and are ‘fed back’ 
into the system. He marks the difference, as Merton does, between 
manifest functions and those which are secondary to the operation 
of these functions, calling these secondaries latent. And finally, he 
shows how changes may be brought about which are dysfunctional 
in that they lessen adaptation or adjustment of the system to 
achievement of success. 

The study focuses on the men doing things, that is, on the sub- 
ordinates and not on the managerial super-ordinates. This led to a 
study of authority and its application. 

‘The concept of original spontaneity does not refer to the impulsive 
conduct of individuals but to the emergence of social patterns in the 
course of operations among officials without the deliberate inter- 
vention of administrative superiors.’ This is the form of adjustment 
the author believes to be the dynamic of the situation, and he relates 
the changes to five main needs. 

Firstly, in order to adjust, job security is essential. Security 
engenders the psychological freedom of action which enables 
individuals to make adjustments. The second prerequisite is a 
professional orientation towards performance of duties and an 
efficiency rating dependent upon results constrained operatives to- 
wards adopting the bureaucratic system of values and norms as their 
own orientation towards their functions. 

A third prerequisite is the establishment of group cohesion. The 
social support of their peers makes it easier for operatives to adjust 
and to adopt new practices, since it lessens their need to find 
emotional security in routine. The possession of a characteristic (such 
as expertness) which leads to success of the group is important in 
status; the possession of idiosyncratic personality features not 
necessarily essential to success of the enterprise is secondary in status 
rating. In other words, being a ‘good fellow’ does not necessarily 
give a man informal group status. A fourth prerequisite is the 
absence of basic conflict between the operatives and management. If 
the operatives feel that their interests conflict with that of manage- 
ment, as in private industry, their adjustments will not necessarily be 
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towards success of the enterprise; the operatives are then more 
concerned in making adjustments to protect their personal interests 
and not the interests of the enterprise. Lastly, no adjustments will 
take place unless circumstances make achievement of the enterprise 
difficult. Which means that an operative will change his techniques, 
whatever the orders may be, in order to adjust himself to conditions 
which may prevent his fulfilling his function. 

The author holds that bureaucracies in a democratic society pose 
a paradox, for they seem to be necessary to, and yet incompatible 
with, the modern democracy. To develop democratic methods for 
governing bureaucracies is, perhaps, the crucial problem of our age. 
We require to abandon outdated philosophies of human behaviour; 
such as the myth of the ignorance of the masses. But here the author 
goes wrong. He would like to make administrative management and 
personnel management two independent agencies. 

The whole basis of this mistake is to be seen in his chapter and 
writing on the concept of authority. The author has been far too 
much influenced by Weber who was writing from an authoritarian 
(European) society. In this he was not taking into consideration that 
older and more profoundly sincere society of Athenian Greece and, 
let us British be not too modest, of Britain. Authority and leadership 
is essential to citizenship and no less a person than Aristotle made this 
perfectly clear. 

The author does not recognise the distinction between function 
and operation. Function is that which a man gives towards the 
success of the enterprise; the operation is that which he does in 
fulfilling his function. The operative is completely responsible to 
one in authority for his function; he is responsible only to himself 
for operation. Given this distinction the consequent finding would 
be, not a differentiation of administrative and personnel management, 
but a delineation of responsibility relations in a clearly set-out 
structure of external authority; and a greater freedom of expression 
of moral responsibility, what one gives to, and how one serves the 
enterprise. 

Despite the criticism of basic premises the reviewer cannot but 
add that this book ought to be read by every student of informal 
behaviour. Its author is a rising and scintillating star in the firma- 
ment of American sociology. 


University of Glasgow. T. T. PATERSON. 
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Human Relations in Inter-Racial Housing by D. M. 
Wilner, R. P. Walkley and S. W. Cook. Pp. xv +167. 
Minneapolis : University of Minnesota Press (London : 
Cumberlege), 1955. 32s. 


A Manual of Intergroup Relations by John P. Dean and 
Alex Rosen. Pp. xiti+194. Chicago: University of 
ae (Agents: Cambridge University Press), 

’ s. 


Human Relations in Inter-Racial Housing is not a book, it is a 
doctoral thesis, a good one of its kind. It lays out in full the lines 
of approach to problems posed by a previous publication on the same 
subject, which is mixed negro-white housing, and is a sequel to 
‘Inter-Racial Housing’ by Deutsch and Collins. It could form part of 
the preliminary reading of research students new to field work in the 
social sciences; it teaches method and the use of statistics. It has 
little theoretical value; and in this context a comment is necessary. 
The interviews were confined to white women in the four housing 
‘projects.” Men were not interviewed and though, in a footnote, the 
authors say they do not imply that the results are uniform for men 
and women, nevertheless, the absence of male attitudes is a great 
failing. Women are far more concerned with status than men, and 
status has become a constant theme in the writing. The study could 
well be balanced by an investigation of the male attitude in the 
community. 

A Manual of Intergroup Relations is described as ‘practical 
principles and techniques for everyone concerned with reducing 
racial and religious discrimination.’ The accent is on the word 
practical. The two authors, obviously men of wide experience, have 
evolved some tentative propositions about practices in inter-ethnic 
group relations. The fact that they call these propositions ‘tentative’ 
is a measure of their modesty. These propositions are the result of 
‘field investigations into hundreds of practical problems; they do not 
represent direct deduction from scientific data.’ 

It would seem to the reviewer that this well-written book fulfils 
two important functions. Firstly, it tells the social scientist so much 
of practical experience which he will have to explain some time or 
another—the book may, and should, stimulate research in some un- 
explored branches of social science. Secondly, it has good down-to- 
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earth advice to social workers. It dispeis i.any myths about inter- 
ethnic group relations, even though it offers no_ theoretical 
explanation. Because of this, it ought to become a text-book in the 
training of social workers. The reviewer would even add that it 
could be useful for training managers and personnel officers in 
industry. 

T. T. PATERSON. 


Behaviour Theory and Social Science by F. A. Logan and 
others. Pp. x+188. New Haven: Yale University 
Press (London: Cumberlege), 1956. 24s. 


Integrating Sociological and Psychoanalytic Concepts by 
Otto Pollak. . X +284. New York: Russel Sage 
Foundation, 1956. $4.00. 


Both these books are attempts at integration—blessed word. 
Behavior Theory and Social Science is a joint report of five post- 
doctrate Fellows—psychologists, linguists and social anthropologists 
—who studied and discussed things together over a period of three 
years at the Yale Institute of Human Relations. Their aim was to 
see how far and in what ways the principles of stimulus-response 
(mainly Hullian) psychology could be brought into the service of 
other social sciences. After an excellent précis of Hullian theory 
there is a critical account of different kinds of definitions of responses; 
this should be chastening reading for those who have become com- 
placent about the satisfactoriness of their own methods—often 
common-sense or ‘folksy’—of reporting research work. The chapter 
on language, limited here to oral communication, is rather disappoint- 
ing: it deals rather sketchily with the reliability and validity of 
statements made by human experimental subjects and informants and 
just touches on the problem of ‘silent speech’ in learning. Sociolo- 
gists will turn with keenest interest to the last few chapters which 
are headed ‘Free Behavior,’ ‘Social Interaction’ and ‘Cultural 
Behavior and Stimulus Response Theories.’ No astounding revela- 
tions are made but a good deal of ground is cleared in readiness for 
research planning and design. The authors’ case for keeping open 
the possibility of basing social science research on well-established, 
although limited, theory is clearly made. Perhaps the most encourag- 
ing paragraph in the whole book is tucked away in a footnote giving 
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a Hullian translation of terminology used by Talcott Parsons, Shils, 
Bales and others. This book is well written but makes difficult 
reading. 

Dr. Pollak’s central point is that child guidance teams have over- 
emphasised the importance of the mother-child relationship to the 
exclusion of other members of the ‘family of orientation.’ Case 
histories, reported in considerable and interesting detail, constitute 
half of the book and they do, in fact, illustrate the value of Dr. 
Pollak’s approach. In the other half of the book Dr. Pollak is un- 
necessarily repetitious and has a tendency to write like this: 

‘Quite apart from our position that an integration of the concept 
of the family of orientation with psychodynamic concepts required 
contact with the father in principle, such a contact seemed particu- 
larly indicated in this situation.’ 


University of Edinburgh. DENNIS McMaAHon. 


The Attack on Big Business by J. D. Glover. 
Pp. xvi+375. Boston: Harvard University (London: 
Bailey Bros. & Swinfen), 1954. 48s. 


Measurement of Responsibility by Elliott Jaques. 
. Xili — London: Tavistock Publications Ltd., 
1956. 15s. 


Professor Glover’s book is mainly concerned with criticisms which 
have been made of large business concerns in America. These 
criticisms fall into three groups. Big Business has been attacked 
from the economic, from the political and social and from the ethical 
and moral points of view. The critics claim that Big Business is 
inefficient and monopolistic, that it is incompatible with the economic 
and social bases of democracy and that it leads to excessive material- 
ism and irresponsible individualism. Finally Glover criticises the 
critics in turn and points out errors and fallacies in their arguments, 
but he also avers that criticism is necessary and indeed desirable. 
He does not attempt a definite summing-up but suggests that Big 
Business succeeds on the economic level but falls short on the 
political, social and moral levels. However, he clearly regards Big 
Business as having been beneficial to the country and states: ‘So 
what we need now is more and ever broader action by Big Business. 
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And more criticism.’ The book is written in a colloquial and 
discursive style which is slightly irritating at times and makes clear 
understanding difficult. 

The approach to industrial life in Dr. Jaques’ book is in complete 
contrast and merits study. He describes a piece of social research 
at present being carried out in a large British factory. His main 
purpose is to describe a method, apparently successful in this factory, 
of assessing appropriate payment for most of the jobs throughout the 
concern. The method, which is new and interesting, is based on 
estimating the ‘maximum time-span of discretion’ for each job. The 
question is asked, over what period of time does the individual worker 
have to assume responsibility and exercise discretion? Estimation 
of this at the higher work levels is apparently an expert procedure 
and the actual estimates range from one hour to five or ten years. 
Differential wage rates based on these estimates are said to be 
acceptable by all concerned. Individual capacity for work does not 
enter into this directly and Jaques recommends that workers whose 
capacity exceeds that required for the job they are doing should seek 
a better job in the same factory or elsewhere. 

This second book provides a partial practical answer to some of 
the theoretical questions asked in the first. Glover points out that 
one of the main theses of Big Business critics is that responsibility 
decreases downwards through the work levels of an organization, so 
that ‘at the lowest level, people decide nothing about anything.’ He 
asks: “What judgments would the critics reach if they had a different 
basic concept of the corporation?’ Jaques provides an objective 
measure of this differential responsibility and claims that payment 
based on this measure is satisfactory. The validity of this approach 
to a mew wage structure cannot be decided on present data and in 
the absence of a much wider application but it is fair to comment 
that the levels of payment agreed in this firm are based on the 
existing wage structure. However, time-span analysis may lead to 
a ‘very considerable reorientation towards the whole question of work, 
status and salaries.’ 


University of Cambridge. E. G. CHAMBERS. 
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Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization edited by 
Gustave E. von Grunebaum. Pp. xii +385. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press (Agents: Cambridge 
University Press), 1956. 45s. 


The Pakistam Way of Life by I. H. Qureshi. Pp. xi+81. 
London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1956. 12s. 6d. 


Unity and variety offer challenging subjects for discussion, and 
in no part of the present world are these apparently paradoxical 
topics better demonstrated than in the Muslim countries. Professor 
von Grunebaum’s volume presents the results of a conference in 
which they were examined by sixteen leading Western scholars. The 
field of reference is consistently given in the broadest terms. 
Beginning with three papers on ‘Islam as Religion and as Civilisa- 
tion,’ there are then chapters devoted respectively to the law, 
literature, art and the ‘body politic,’ followed by a section on 
‘Regional Evolutions’ with chapters on Iran, Spain, North Africa, 
Tropical Africa, Indonesia and Turkey. A final chapter deals with 
the Western impact on Islam. After moving over a broadly historical 
canvas the volume thus ends on a note relevant to the pressing 
problems of the modern world. 

The sociologist may feel that the points of view expressed are 
oddly divorced from the social realities he is used to studying. 
Nevertheless, the social scene of any one moment is part of the social 
continuum here reviewed, and long-term tendencies may have more 
effect on immediate concerns than politicians, for one, are apt to 
credit. This is the third collection of essays edited by von Grunebaum 
and produced in the Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civiliza- 
tions series, and it should be taken in conjunction with the other two. 
Together they offer impressive documentation of the wealth of 
material now considered necessary to the understanding of any 
country’s background. They also form part of that effort to under- 
stand the theoretical implications of national development which will 
probably one day have important repercussions on the social sciences. 

The sociological orientation promised by the title of The Pakistani 
Way of Life is not completely fulfilled. The book is largely an 
account of the birth of, and of present conditions in, the Muslim 
nation of Pakistan. No true sociology is presented although there 
are some excellent photographs and a brief and unsatisfactory 
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chapter devoted to “The Family.’ The way of life discussed is largely 
the Islamic view as officially espoused by the Pakistani government. 
The book will be of interest to the reader looking for a quick 
summary of the development of Pakistan. But it has a greater value 
for the student of contemporary ideas. Here in a few pages is 
evidence of the effect of faith on the thinking of an intelligent and 
well-intentioned man. The picture may be mainly correct but it is 
skewed at certain key points. Documents of this sort furnish 
important source materials for those interested in modern develop- 
ments within Islam. They are the living proof of the power of 
preconceptions, and the spectacular advances Pakistan has made in 
many fields cannot be accurately understood without reference to 
them. Their analysis would go far toward bringing the historical 
and cultural data presented in von Grunebaum’s volume into closer 
alignment with what have been referred to above as the social 
realities. 
London School of Economics Marian W. SMITH. 
and Political Science. 


Peasant Society and Culture by Robert Redfield. 
Pp. vii+163. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press (Agents: Cambridge University Press), 1956. 
2l1s. 


India’s Villages by M. N. Srinivas and others. Pp. 198. 
West Bengal: Development Department, 1955. 


In Peasant Society and Culture Professor Robert Redfield con- 
tinues a line of thought that he has been developing for the last 
twenty years. The material of this book is ‘something of a postscript’ 
to his earlier book The Little Community. 

Redfield observes that ‘peasant society and culture has something 
generic about it. It is a kind of arrangement of humanity with some 
similarities all over the world,’ (p.25) and he sets out to suggest 
some of the determinants of these similarities. The field work of the 
early anthropologists in relatively isolated primitive communities, 
he argues, provided anthropology with an ‘abstraction derived from 
any examples approximate to the abstraction’ which served as a 
‘model of research and the typical entity for comparisons and 
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generalizations.’ (p. 7). This abstraction proved to be inadequate as 
anthropologists, especially in Latin America, turned their attention to 
modern societies where the ‘little communities’ formed only a part 
of a larger whole—a civilization. This leads Redfield to consider the 
peasantry, who for the purpose of this book are ‘a rural people in 
old civilization, those rural people who control and cultivate their 
land for subsistence and as a part of a traditional way of life and who 
look to and are influenced by gentry or townspeople whose way of 
life is like theirs but in a more civilised form.’ (p.31). Having 
narrowed his field Redfield is then able to go on to consider ways 
and means of studying these types of ‘part-societies’ and ‘part- 
cultures.” He does this in three chapters, each of which in turn 
handles social structure, culture and value-orientations (“The Peasant 
View of the Good Life’). 

Redfield draws his material from many varied sources and societies 
and generally succeeds in upholding his thesis. My only complaint 
is against his commendable caution. He deliberately limits his field 
to rural peoples in old civilisations. An essential element of peasant 
culture, he feels, is that there have been ‘long established relations 
with an élite whose culture is that of the peasant carried to another 
level of development.’ (p. 60). While he is dealing with material from 
Europe, China, India, and Latin America he is clearly on safe ground 
for the societies he considers fit his definition. Yet much of what he 
describes as characteristic of peasant life in these societies applies 
very well to other parts of the world where there have been no long- 
established relations with the élite. This applies in Southern and 
Central Africa for example, where after only a relatively short period 
of contact few tribal communities persist who have not been drawn 
into a cash economy, who do not depend to some extent upon city 
life and whose life is not affected by a predominantly urbanized 
élite. Redfield appreciates that peasantry may arise as a result of 
contact when he writes: ‘. . . today more peasants are made as 
Indian or Chinese civilization moves into the communities of tribal 
peoples. As European civilisation spread to the New World, 
secondary peasantry, with roots of culture different from that of the 
invaders came and still come to be made.’ (p. 137). I think that 
Redfield’s analysis applies to wider categories than he limits himself 
to. Peasant societies of the type he describes may well come into 
being when a tribal people come to a large measure to adopt a 
predominantly town culture like the one that the Europeans brought 
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to Southern Africa. Redfield himself says: ‘I think it is in the 
relations between the peasant and his gentry or townsman that we 
shall find much of what makes a peasant different from a primitive 
person.” (p. 131). 

Redfield, however, has foreseen my sort of objection for he care- 
fully points out at the beginning of his book that his definition is 
much more of a focus of attention than a box with a lid. (p. 25). 
Redfield, I am sure would agree that the important thing is that we 
should be mentally attuned to look for the similarities in those 
societies which we may broadly designate as ‘peasant,’ and this book 
performs the very useful service of pointing up the problem and 
opening up a new field of enquiry. 

India’s Villages, is a set of essays by M. N. Srinivas (who also 
contributes a very useful introduction), G. Morris Carstairs, Eric J. 
Miller, W. H. Newell, Colin Rosser, Kathleen Gough, David G. 
Mandelbaum, McKim Marriott, F. G. Bailey, Alan R. Beals, Marian 
W. Smith, Jyotirmoyee Sarma and S. C. Dube. Each essay, based 
on solid field work, deals with village life in various parts of modern 
India. These essays were originally published in The Economic 
Weekly of Bombay and were written for the general public. Some 
essays therefore tend to be more descriptive than analytical. Never- 
theless there is sufficient of a common thread running through them 
all to make this a very useful sourcebook of general comparison of, 
say, the relationship of caste affiliations to local organization or the 
consequence of modern economic changes on village and caste 
structure. The specialist would no doubt like to have had more 
‘concrete documentation’ in the way of village and garden plans and 
censuses but this sort of material was hardly called for in a series 
directed mainly at a non-professional audience. 

The photographs by McKim Marriott and S. C. Dube, particularly 
two magnificent portraits by Dube, add a good deal to the book. 
On the other hand the standard of printing and of proof-reading 
leaves much to be desired. All in all, however, the book is very good 
value, especially for those who want a brief and compact survey of 
village life in modern India. 


University College of Rhodesia J. C. MITCHELL. 
and Nyasaland. 
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The Teaching of the Social Sciences in India. Pp. 197. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 12s. 6d. 


A Preface to the Social Sciences by Raymond F. Bellamy 
and others. Pp. vii+532. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Co. Inc., 1956. 49s. 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences in India is the fourth of a 
series of UNESCO national booklets on the teaching of the social 
sciences and the first of its kind to deal with an under-developed 
country. 

The subjects discussed are Economics, Political Science and 
International Relations, Sociology, Social Anthropology and Social 
Psychology, and Law; and the contributors are all eminent university 
teachers. Professor Humayun Kabir’s introductory chapter dealing 
with the general background of Indian education, and Samuel 
Mathai’s treatment of the structure of university education, included 
in the beginning, are of significant help in understanding the sub- 
sequent discussion. 

The study of the social sciences has been recently making a rapid 
advance in Indian universities, although a significant ground still 
remains to be covered. Structural peculiarities of Indian universities, 
paucity of material resources, poor emoluments and the heavy work- 
load of teachers are some of the factors accounting for the meagre 
amount of research in this field; and the quality of teaching in such 
a background cannot naturally show any rapid improvement. It is 
also possible that as a developing country, India tends to pay much 
greater attention to the requirements of the physical sciences and 
technology; but the pace of development, accelerated in a democratic 
framework, is bound to produce an increasing awareness of the 
immensity of social problems and the desire for an orderly advance 
will necessitate their realistic and proper understanding. That the 
needs of social sciences do not receive an adequate attention at 
present may therefore be regarded as a vanishing grievance. 

Of an entirely different nature, however, are the trends in the 
direction of uniformity of curricula and the use of the reading 
material, encouraged possibly by the fact that the state has all along 
occupied a pivotal position in Indian higher education. Similar 
considerations will also arise in the case of the anxiety to avoid 
duplication which, at least in some cases, may lead to an approach 
of dubious value. 
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Compiled in the light of replies to a questionnaire, framed pre- 
sumably with the object of collecting information likely to be of 
assistance to foreign social scientists, the reports are mostly factual. 
Absence of editing has led on occasions to tiresome repetitions. 
Again, though published originally in 1953-54, the information con- 
tained in the reports was collected in 1950 with the result that some 
of it has already become dated in the rapidly changing Indian 
context. But the publication may still, on the whole, serve the 
purpose of giving a broad idea of the teaching of the social sciences 
in the Indian universities and other institutions of higher education. 

A Preface to the Social Sciences is a joint work of four teachers 
of the Florida State University and is intended to serve as a basic 
text for the Integrated Social Science Courses. The authors belong 
to the departments of sociology, geography, political science and 
economics, thus covering between them a major portion of the vast 
field they have selected for their work. 

The treatment of the subject matter is analytical and has been 
adapted to the requirements of general education programmes in 
American universities and colleges. Of the various approaches 
commonly adopted in such programmes in the area of social sciences, 
the one adopted here is that of a systematic description of society 
as an integrated whole. Inclusion of material from geography and 
anthropology improves the nature of such integration. The book 
thus provides a broad survey furnishing the undergraduate student 
with an understanding of the contemporary American society and its 
position ‘within time and, to a degree within space as well.’ 

Introducing the student to his cultural pattern and its historical 
background, the authors proceed to discuss the influences of environ- 
mental factors and the problems of adjustment between resources 
and numbers. Having thus created the requisite background, they 
examine the problem of earning a living, the organisation and 
functioning of economic life. A general analysis of the process of 
economic development, of the market economy and the role of the 
price-mechanism and of the problems generated in economic life 
organised on the basis of free enterprise comes in to illumine the 
nature of American economy. There is finally a discussion of the 
part played by Government in regulating the economic life and a 
brief mention of the substitutes for capitalism. With an excursion 
into the realm of social institutions, covering the fields of family, 
education and religion, the authors return to the problems of social 
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control; and in the context of an analysis of the nature of the state 
comes a treatment of the governmental machinery of the United 
States and its functioning, the rights of the individual and the nature 
and significance of the United Nations Organisation. 

It is difficult to assess the adequacy of a text of this kind. Coverage 
of the commonly agreed core of knowledge in one or more disciplines 
is obviously not aimed at; and a purposeful handling of the subject 
matter of a number of social sciences in an integrated manner without 
losing the sense of scientific detachment is an extremely delicate and 
difficult task. This is a fairly successful attempt but not altogether 
free from the usual disappointing features. The confidence in the 
assertion, for example, that ‘there is some possibility’ of finding 
‘completely satisfactory answers’ to some of the questions in dispute 
so that ‘controversies fall into the category of arguments about the 
flatness or roundness of the earth’ (p. 496), or that the questions of 
fact in social sciences are so simple and objective as to be altogether 
free from ‘matters of taste and opinion’ can hardly be helpful to the 
promotion of the spirit of free enquiry or the stimulation of a critical 
attitude. Such assertions however are rare and do not seriously im- 
pair the value of the overall treatment which is generally careful and 
balanced. 


University of Bombay. G. D. PARIKH. 


The History of a Soviet Collective Farm by Fedor Belov. 
Pp. xiii+237. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1956. 21s. 


Nigerian Cocoa Farmers by R. Galletti, K. D. S. Baldwin 
& I. O. Dina. Pp. xxxix+744. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press (London: Cumberlege), 1956. 105s. 


These books cover many aspects of the social economies of a 
Ukrainian collective farm specialising in sugar beet during 1947-9 
and the Yoruba cocoa farmers in 1951-3. As a layman in colonial 
peasant studies I cannot venture an opinion on the Nigerian survey, 
beyond noting the clarity of its arrangement and writing, the evident 
ability with which difficulties in the gathering and sifting of the data 
were met, and the interest of its information for anybody concerned 
with a socio-economic structure other than that in which western 
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economic theory has its roots. The book reviews the geographical, 
technical, organisational and social matrix of this economy, and then 
the economy itself, with special reference to the farmers’ indebtedness 
(official ignorance of which was the original cause of the survey). 

The collective farm book is by a Ukrainian army officer who was 
elected, against the wishes of the local party officials, to the chairman- 
ship of the farm in which he had grown up. He seems to have been 
a party member, though he does not say so, but in any case he adds 
to his intimate knowledge of the locality and sympathetic under- 
standing of the villagers some intimacy with the controlling local 
officialdom. After three years as chairman (1947-9) he was recalled 
to the army as a way out of an impasse when he defied these officials, 
and in 1951 fled to W. Germany and wrote the book in the United 
States. It is quite different from the usual run of refugee memoirs; 
in fact it constitutes the only systematic and reliable first-hand study 
of a collective farm that we have. The figures given are quite con- 
sistent with the kind that an intelligent man in the author’s position 
would carry on his person or in his head, and extracts from his diary 
are included. The chief warranty of the book is that it sorts well 
with the knowledge from all sources, especially the more candid 
Soviet data and analyses published in various forms since 1952, on 
the collective farms, the peasantry and agriculture generally in the 
USSR. 

The cocoa survey was made at a time of world shortage and very 
high prices; 1947-49, however, was the period of maximum overlap 
of the effects of invasion and the post-war institutional hypertrophy 
of the rural party machine in the USSR. The Soviet peasants were 
held down and exploited for an extraordinary effort of controlled 
capital accumulation which is now beginning to provide its primary 
fruits in industrial resources and education and its secondary fruits 
in material consumption and services. It is likely that much of the 
collective farm structure, which from the beginning had a larger 
purpose than imposition of political impotence and economic exploita- 
tion, will prove adaptable for the richer and freer phase of Soviet 
socialism now opening. Mr. Belov’s picture of his farm remains, 
however, a horrid contrast to the cocoa survey’s account of a lively 
and prospering late tribal people, lightly taxed and with scarcely any 
social services or capital formation, its women freely enjoying their 
penchant for trade and crafts, unobtrusively administered by a small 
colonial civil service whose diffidently proffered technical advice 
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makes no impression at all on traditional farming methods. But this 
contrast is momentary and fragile. I do not know Nigeria, but there 
is no guarantee from the evidence of these books that communist 
ideas and agricultura: organisation might not spread through the 
towns of the Yoruba and then to their cocoa farms. 


University of Glasgow. J. MILLER. 


Soviet Attitudes toward Authority by Margaret Mead. 
- 148. London: Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1955. 
S. 


Russian Holiday by Allan Chappelow. Pp. 190. London: 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1955. 18s. 


Les Partis Communistes d’Europe, 1919-1955, by Branko 
— Pp. 255. Paris: Les Iles d’Or, 1956. 600 
rancs. 


Of all the manifold changes that have occurred in Russia under 
Soviet rule, those in the psychological sphere are perhaps the most 
puzzling to the outside observer. How far have the Communists 
succeeded in their aim of re-moulding the Russian character into an 
ideal type of ‘New Soviet Man’? An experienced anthropologist has 
set out to ascertain from official sources the sort of behaviour the 
authorities seek to inculcate in the rising generation. She concludes 
that Soviet society is beset by an acute contradiction between the 
whole system of mental conditioning, designed to develop idealistic 
individuals strongly conscious of their social obligations, and the 
harsh reality of a totalitarian state ruled by deceit and coercion. This 
might lead to a popular reaction against the allegedly traditional 
Russian tendency to prefer a vague conception of ‘collective guilt’ 
to strict individual accountability for one’s actions—an attitude of 
mind she considers partly responsible for the Great Purge. This is 
an original theory, but not wholly convincing. Miss Mead modestly 
claims that, in studying contemporary society, the anthropologist can 
merely supplement the work of the historian or political scientist. 
Unfortunately, however imaginative her hypotheses, they must in- 
evitably remain practically worthless unless corroborated by an 
analysis of the facts of Soviet mass behaviour. 

Facts in abundance are supplied by Mr. Chappelow, who describes 
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in greatest detail his experiences as a tourist in the Soviet Union in 
1954. His account of everyday life is entertaining, but on more 
serious topics his sincerity cannot compensate for the naiveté of many 
of his conclusions. M. Lazitch is also concerned with the recording 
of facts, but of a different nature: this is a useful well-arranged hand- 
book giving brief histories of all the European Communist parties, 
biographies of their leaders and statistics of their membership and 
electoral following. As he says in a challenging introduction, such 
information is the essential basis for any intelligent consideration of 
the problem of Communism today. 


School of Slavonic and East J. L. H. Keep. 
European Studies, 
University of London. 


The Social Division of Welfare by R. M. Titmuss. 
Pp. 23. Liverpool University Press, 1956. 2s. 6d. 


In this, the sixth Eleanor Rathbone Lecture, Professor Titmuss 
honours the memory of that notable reformer. The attack on the 
Welfare State has been largely directed at certain ‘social services.’ 
These are ill-defined, but are essentially conceived as subsidies to 
support or assist people in circumstances when they (or many of 
them) might conceivably manage by themselves. But, says Professor 
Titmuss, it is in the nature of modern society to multiply such 
conditions of potential dependency—by such things as industrial 
accidents and diseases, restrictions on entry into the labour market, 
and particularly by an increasing division—and therefore specificity 
—of labour. Since these things are incidental, and in the last case 
central, to the growth of material wealth, it is the community’s 
responsibility to recognise the needs of those whose power to earn 
a living is therefore reduced. 

But the argument’s second part is that in concentrating on such 
social services—on ‘social welfare’—the criticism ignores two other 
kinds of welfare which have an opposite incidence. ‘Fiscal welfare’ 
involves a structure of personal tax allowances (for wives, children, 
retirement provision, etc.) which necessarily benefit bigger incomes 
more than small. And the growth of ‘occupational welfare’—by way 
of pension schemes, sick pay, and so on—has a similar effect. These 
two systems, like that of social welfare, also cater for dependencies 
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of various kinds. But whereas social welfare is egalitarian, fiscal and 
occupational welfare make for increased inequality. 

One cannot be quite happy about some parts of this argument. 
The mere multiplication of skills, for instance, does not necessarily 
make it harder for workers to find new jobs. It might, indeed, have 
the reverse effect: the advance of industrial technique has long 
passed the limits set by nineteenth century methods of instilling 
industrial skills, which were based on long periods of emulative work 
and the patient acquisition of unrecorded experience. Such skills 
have been analysed and separated into easily learned parts. Training 
has itself become a matter for study, so that skills once ‘picked up’ 
in two years can be systematically taught in two months. On the 
other hand the spread of education has produced a working popula- 
tion more able to respond to such methods, while persistent labour 
shortage has driven employers to devise ways of using people (like 
married women) they would not once have considered. 

How far, again, has occupational welfare really increased in- 
equality? Certainly superannuation schemes and the like have been 
used to counteract the effect of progressive taxation on higher 
managerial pay. But the most notable development in this field has 
been the recent spread of ‘fringe benefits’ which had been long 
enjoyed by salaried workers to wage-earners. And there is evidence 
that such payments are more effective as an incentive to, for instance, 
the movement of labour, than an equivalent cash addition to the 
wage-rate. Which is to say that without them, differences in actual 
earnings (including fringe benefits) might well be wider than they 
are. 

And if social welfare has, in fact, been financed by levying the 
better-off it seems a little odd io argue that the personal allowances 
incidental to a progressive tax system’s application substantially alter 
its egalitarian character. A more effective retort is perhaps that the 
social services which are particularly criticised represent, less a 
redistribution from better- to worse-off people, than a sharing-out 
of the costs of dependency among those most exposed to its risks. 
If taxation has increased, this is by no means due solely—or even 
mainly—to increased social services. And whether it has become so 
much more progressive as is commonly supposed depends on the 
incidence of the great volume of indirect taxes, about which we 
know little except that it must much offset the income taxes’ pro- 
gression. 
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That the last generation’s levelling process is mainly due to re- 
distributively-financed social services is not, in fact, a proposition 
altogether supported by enquiry. The balance of distributed income 
has markedly shifted in favour of wage-earners and against property 
and business incomes. But the shift attributable to public grants 
on the one hand and direct taxation on the other actually seems 
proportionately less than before the Second World War. Full 
employment, the increased organisation and bargaining power of the 
workers (and especially the less-skilled workers), together with the 
inflation which has accompanied these things, have been more 
effective egalitarian agents. And it is at least arguable that they have 
‘incentive’ effects that outweigh their possible disincentive ones. 

This does not, of course, negative Professor Titmuss’s central point 
—that one must look at the whole structure instead of part of it. 
And his concern is with ‘equity’ as well as equality—which may be 
very different concepts. Here he raises a very real problem—the 
discordant systems of equity the three forms of welfare seek to apply. 
The experience of other countries suggests that ‘fringe benefits,’ 
particularly, will continue to grow in importance. The relationship 
between them and the system of social benefits may soon become an 
urgent issue. 


University of Manchester. H. A. TURNER. 


Women’s Two Roles by Alva Myrdal & Viola Klein. 
Pp. xiii+208. London: Routledge & eae Paul 
Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


One hopes, flicking the pages ard seeing masses of tables and 
figures in a book entitled Women’s Two Roles that it will be hard, 
factual and entirely objective, but though the facts are there so is 
the special pleading: “The recovery of women’s lost territory is a 
long and uneven process as yet incomplete.’ If, however, one is 
prepared to ignore this element of feminism and be grateful for in- 
formation this is a really valuable book. 

What is to be done about the employment of young women before 
marriage and of married women after their children have grown up 
in the modern technological world is a question that should concern 
everyone interested in social development and need not be regarded 
as necessarily a question only asked by feminists. In attempting to 
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provide the necessary factual data which is needed if this question 
is to be answered the authors of Women’s Two Roles have collected 
together probably for the first time a mass of figures about the em- 
ployment of women in England, France, Scandinavia and the U.S.A., 
the number of women employed compared with men, the type of 
work they do, their sickness rates, their expectation of life, etc. They 
have not ignored the most essential sociological fact in the teaching 
of modern psychology, namely, that the young children need the 
security given by a mother at home. As a result of their own analysis 
the authors conclude that women should visualise their life-span as 
a succession of three phases, each dominated by one function: a 
period of training and education, a period of family raising, a period 
in which early training is put to social use. This change in the 
attitude of woman to her life’s plan, the authors consider, must be 
accompanied by a change in the attitude of man; just as bread- 
winning is no longer a monopoly of men so home-making should be 
no longer the monopoly of women. The picture painted of future 
society is cosy garden suburb with the factory round the corner. On 
the other hand, the facts gathered together are extremely valuable 
and some of the questions needed asking even if we don’t all like the 
answers. 


Somerville College, J. M. VauGHan. 
Oxford. 


International Review of Criminal Policy. Nos. 7-8. 
rp > +256. New York: United Nations, 1955. 
s. 6d. 


Crime and Social Action by George Godwin. Pp.vi+ 277. 
London: Watts and Co., 1956. 18s. 


Portrait in Grey by Norman Howarth Hignett. Pp. 271. 
London: Frederick Muller Ltd., 1956. 18s. 


Spengler has observed that one way in which we can become 
conscious of something is by thought, which can be made more 
precise by theory. The International Review shows how difficult it 
can be for thought to make an impact when there is no theory. On 
the vitally important topic of juvenile delinquency the Review heaps 
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up facts, records varying views, tries to define the terms employed, 
and suggests some principles for acceptance. The effect is rather to 
deaden the reader’s perceptions—a result to which the ‘international 
officialese’ in which the Review is written materially contributes. Yet 
the earnest student of penology should study it, for its presentation 
of its subject is balanced, with no false optimism. For instance, the 
point is made that in some countries the improvement of living 
conditions and increase of social welfare services is accompanied by 
an increase in juvenile delinquency. Indeed, the Review leaves an im- 
pression that a certain amount of juvenile delinquency may be an 
inescapable feature of a developed urban civilisation. 

In Crime and Social Action Mr. Godwin begins by showing, by 
successive examples, that thought, however brilliant, will only 
produce error if directed by a theory that is fallacious. The first 
half of the book puts the reader through a valuable process of mind- 
clearing on the causation of crime and leaves him no excuse for 
taking refuge in easy generalisations. The second half of the book 
tails off into a survey of capital punishment, penal reform and 
methods of detection, and on these topics Mr. Godwin does not 
appear to be saying anything new. 

No doubts assailed the late Mr. Hignett about the theory that 
should direct his thinking. For him our penal system is one vast 
racket, in which cruelty, corruption, incompetence and stupidity are 
combined. He brings out, in a lively style, the more noisome features 
of life in a closed prison. His statements, in so far as they do not 
record his personal experience, should be treated with mistrust. 
According to him ten per cent of all convicted prisoners are innocent, 
and the concept of guilt has no meaning except to the guilty. He 
belittles open prisons, which he knows only by hearsay. His treat- 
ment of notorious difficulties, such as the cost of reform and the 
attitude of the trade unions, is to wave them aside. Portrait in Grey 
will not help the serious student. 

ANON. 
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Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan. Edited by S. 
Kuznets, W. E. Moore & J. J. Spengler. Pp. xi+613. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press (Agents : Cam- 
bridge University Press), 1955. 94s. 


Population Growth and Levels of Consumption by 
Horace Belshaw. Pp. xxix+223. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


The papers edited by S. Kuznets a.o. are the product of a research 
conference organised in 1952 by the Social Science Research Council. 
They bear upon several aspects of the development of Brazil, India 
and Japan, and are presented under three main headings: Economic 
Trends—Demographic Factors—Social Structure. Under each head- 
ing the query is whether comparable results can be obtained from an 
analysis of economic growth in countries differing widely in their 
historical and natural heritage. Readers looking for new ideas may 
be disappointed but they will appreciate the wealth of information. 

Professor Belshaw’s study is mainly devoted to the processes of 
capital accumulation and innovation on which consumption levels 
depend when populations are growing. The analysis applies to Asian 
countries where the ‘Malthusian dilemma’ is serious. The author is 
well-informed—he has had much practical experience in Asia—and 
his theoretical exposition will be helpful to students of economic 
development. 


University of Manchester. K. MarTIN. 


The Sociology of an English Village: Gosforth by W. M. 
Williams. Pp. x+246. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


Modern Homesteaders by Evon Z. Vogt. Pp. xi+232. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press (London: 
Cumberlege), 1955. 34s. 


The Negro Family in British Guiana by Raymond T. 
Smith. Pp. xvi+282. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1956. 28s. 


These three books are among the growing number that describe 
communities within and part of civilized states. The studies are 
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comparable as to the time given to the work—in each case about a 
year and a half—and in the numbers of people directly studied: a 
West Cumberland parish of 723 inhabitants, some of them villagers 
and others isolated farmsteaders; three villages of British Guiana 
Negroes, with 300 to 800 people in each; and a Texas frontier com- 
munity of 200 small-scale bean farmers, newcomers to their place of 
settlement. (None of these people are peasants: the English rural 
dwellers, though long established in their agricultural life, are now 
parts of a complex class system, sometimes work in industry, and take 
part in urban life. The Guiana household ‘is not tied to a farm which 
is the basis of its existence,’ and with these people ‘the overriding 
consideration is the acquisition of cash income’ (p.70)). The three 
studies in different ways and degrees provide conceptions and 
procedures for the analysis of contemporary rural communities that 
cannot be regarded as self-sufficient, either as the inhabitants see 
themselves or as they are seen by the students who report them. 
Each study represents and carries forward methods derived from the 
teacher or research leader of its author: Williams’ study, the rural 
sociology of Alwyn D. Rees; Smith’s, the analysis of social structure 
of Meyer Fortes; and Vogt’s, the value studies of Clyde Kluckhohn. 
All are admirable for the responsibility to factual consideration and 
for the good sense of most judgments expressed, and at least two of 
them also for significant developments of method or theory. 
Williams provides what is most nearly a portrait of a people: a 
sympathetic and concrete description of a way of life; the language 
used has little abstractness; we are shown a people in large part in 
their own terms. Yet there is formalization of thought for this 
presentation. The author begins with the use of the land, moves to 
the family, kinship, and community, and does help us to comprehend 
by good use of table and diagram. The analysis of seven social classes 
is especially systematic and formalized, and is particularly compelling. 
One feels that one should know just what to expect with regard to 
status and prestige in this parish should one visit it. The account 
is of social structure but is not reduced to abs?ract principles of social 
structure. ‘Values’ or ‘mores’ enter late, into the discussion of 
insiders versus outsiders, and in the emphasis on the discrepancy 
between morality as taught by the clergy and as defined, in living 
life, by the parishioners. This excellent account arrives at no further 
purpose of science than comparisons made between Gosforth and 
Southern England on the one hand, and of Gosforth and Wales on 
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the other. The book helps us to understand the people of Great 
Britain, and improves our methods for doing so. 

Smith’s book is in much more abstract language and expresses a 
final viewpoint more remote from the ‘insider’ and correspondingly 
closer to the wider comparisons and generalizations of science. It is 
a very impressive work, both for its penetration and for its bold, clear 
and forward-reaching ideas. It may first be remarked that like other 
structural studies it contains the assumption that the society has not 
changed or is not changing significantly for the kind of analysis made. 
The book makes many advances, but two are to be stressed. First, 
Smith develops structural principles for understanding a society 
without corporate groups, with shallow kinship, and with a nuclear 
family in which the father-husband’s authority is de jure rather than 
de facto. Seeing the central unit of this structure to be a woman 
and her daughters, with the father-husband only peripheral, he 
analyses varying domestic groups ‘according to the differential 
application of the principles of the autonomy of a short . . . matri- 
line, and the autonomy of a co-residential elementary family with a 
nominal control by the husband-father’ (p. 152). The conception is 
developed in tabular comparisons and in examination of particular 
cases. This done, the author relates this internal structure of the 
domestic group to the status system of the entire colony, a system 
in which ascribed status through colour interacts with achieved status 
through occupation. There results what is probably the best con- 
sidered and documented study of local community and great 
community, in a modern state, as a compound system, that has yet 
appeared. Two other features of the book should at least be 
mentioned. The analysis moves from social structure to certain 
values: those values which relate to family and to class are con- 
ceived as both local and colonial, both ideal for the rural Negro 
and, at another level, conceived as realizable by him, so that the 
roles of élite or upper class in affecting values of the countryman are 
recognized in the analysis. The book also makes comparisons with 
matri-focal and other societies in the American southern States, in 
the West Indies or in Latin America so as to generalize the findings 
to a class of cases. Finally, the author examines explanations of 
family or status in such societies, including the studies by Simey, 
Henriques, Herskovits and Gillin, and the very critical comment on 
these becomes almost a general attack on the cultural approach. 

Vogt’s book expresses ‘the cultural approach’ at its farthest reached 
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position, The culture of these Texan frontiersmen is not seen as 
abstract principles of social relations. It is seen as obedient to five 
fundamental ‘value-orientations:’ individualism; a hopeful mastery 
over nature; an emphasis on the future; a balance of working and 
loafing; and a certain combination of judgments as to equality within 
the community and superiority to other kinds of people outside. These 
categories are the headings of the principal chapters. They were 
derived, we are told, in the course of examination of several kinds 
of reporting: the usual observations and recording of cases as done 
in anthropology; intensive interviews with twenty informants said to 
be representative of the range of variation; and information received 
in response to a Cultural Orientations Questionnaire. We are not 
given the interviews, nor the questionnaire; this book is one of a 
number coming from a comparative study of values in five South- 
western communities, and presumably the method and results are 
not to be finally judged until other publications appear. We find in 
the present book an appendix showing sample connections between 
specific observations and concepts as to value at three descending 
levels: value-orientations (‘individualism’); ‘associate value’ (‘own 
your own farm’); and variant responses (certain answers taken not 
to represent predominant values). But we are not told how and when 
these conceptions as to particular substantive values arose in the 
minds of the investigators, nor are we quite sure that we could do 
the equivalent of this analysis in another community, following the 
lead given. 

This study is more than a presentation of a way of life as a system 
of values. It offers an explanation of events in history. It makes the 
assumption, or perhaps offers as a conclusion, that the basic value- 
orientations, brought to the community from parent communities 
where they were more adaptive to life-circumstances, have been 
retained in Homestead even though maladaptive: the community 
is in danger of disappearing because people cling to inappropriate 
values. Thus the system conceived here is not one of mutually 
dependent parts, but one in which there is a causal chain, values 
being a cause. Again there are doubts, now as to how to justify this 
explanation when the community, though failing to pave a street by 
common action, yet, in spite of individualism, supports a hot lunch 
programme in the school, doubts too, as to whether perhaps in the 
younger generation the values may not be changing after all. In this 
book the main doubts are as to clarity of concept, and as to rigor 
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of procedure and proof. On the other hand the book is important; 
it does some things that Smith’s book does not and perhaps cannot 
do: it shows us a way of life as a total and more or less coherent 
view of the nature and goodness of things; it raises a question that 
will have to be answered as to the relation between traditional judg- 
ments of the good and people’s choices in new difficulties and 
emergencies; and it makes a valiant, advanced attempt to provide 
procedures and conceptions for which, one hopes and may believe, 
greater clarity and rigor may yet be achieved. 


University of Chicago. ROBERT REDFIELD. 


How People Vote by Benney, M., Gray, A. P. and Pear, 
R. H. Pp. xii+227. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1956. 25s. 


This long-awaited study of the 1950 General Election in Green- 
wich broadly corroborates the findings of previous enquiries. It 
combines an absorbing account of the constituency and the election 
campaign with a careful analysis of the voting behaviour of the 
electorate, as revealed by a sample survey. One of the book’s most 
interesting features, an examination of the ‘floating voter,’ should go 
far to banish the image of this political folk-hero from the textbooks 
of the future. The reading of this book should be a congenial duty 
for all students of political sociology. 


Nuffield College, H. BERRINGTON. 
Oxford. 
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